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PITTSBURGH FIFTY YEARS AGO 
AS I RECALL IT" 


MARY E. BAKEWELL 


T THE OUTSET it is to be noted that these personal reminiscences 
hover, not around Pittsburgh as such, but more about the part 
that was once its sister city, originally known as Allegheny 
Town and now as Pittsburgh’s North Side. It was a town, 

in this early time, of something life innocence and charm. Built like 
a city, houses set in alignment as city houses should be set, not sprawling 
suburbia-fashion on irregular plots. Circled by hills, of course, with its 
own special Monument Hill (otherwise known as “Hog Back”) domi- 
nated by a Civil War statue and vocal on the Fourth of July with thun- 
derous cannon. Most notable, this Allegheny Town, for its transforma- 
tion of the outmoded Commons, where patient cows had sparsely grazed, 
into a system of parks of which the citizens could be proud. Something 
akin to peace then brooded—not a motor vehicle, not a radio, no tele- 
phones, juke boxes, or loud-speakers, no glare of electric lights. It seems, 
at this distance, an era of calm—if not the Golden Age, at least not one 
of chromium. Fifty years ago—put it in candor at sixty or seventy for 
recollection—see, to begin with, a typical picture. 


1 Presented at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on October 
.30, 1946. The author is a descendant of the founder of the Bakewell Glass Works.—Ed. 
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Three little girls sat on the top step of a porch fronting the park, 
eager, waiting, each one clasping a silver mug—watching for Mr. Wat- 
ers, the Milkman. A quiet street, that, bordering the park, its two divi- 
sions distinguished in the children’s vocabulary as “Our Park” and the 
“Far Park.” The latter, across Western Avenue, where horse cars were 
a threat, was only to be entered when in hand of Sarah, but the other 
was truly ours, as soon as we had had our milk. Mr. Waters appears, 
heralded by the clanging of his bell; dignity surrounds his equipage; the 
horse halts at the hitching post; Mr. Waters puts the bell between his 
feet, unnecessarily addresses the horse, “whoa,” and to the girls, “hello, 
kids!”” The gate yields to our thrust; we run, mugs upheld, eyes eager. 
On half of the wagon seat looms a great brass-bound hogshead; Mr. 
Waters turns the spigot, and — marvellously — out gushes the white 
stream, bubbling, splashing, not only into mugs but almost into three 
open mouths. We drink and are fed. Undoubtedly germs abounded but 
we knew them not. 


Sarah comes forth, hats and coats over her arm. We are ready; no 
carriage in sight; we scamper across the street, down the slope of Our 
Park past the Lombardy poplars. Other children are already playing; 
we pause for conversation. Lily has lost a tooth; she exhibits the hole; 
we gasp in awe. “Did it bleed?” Gratifyingly, it did, and all over the 
floor! Thirst for gore satisfied, Sarah detaches us, we roll hoops along 
the walk, and meet Jimmy Greenwood, the Park Policeman. 


Park Policeman indeed, but not the suave, shaved, trained, polished 
Officer of the Law, being merely a stooped and rather shabby old man, 
blue of jaw, dusty with snuff, face grinning around a few remaining 
teeth. Still, like measles, one can never tell where love will break out. He 
and Sarah sit on a bench; we dance around on the grass-—ov the grass, 
it is to be noted, defying the notice, “Keep off the grass.” The other 
children hesitate, and turn to the Fountain. We feel superior. The love 
story develops above our heads. Each day has always brought its joys— 
and Sarah. But “Sarah will be leaving, you know, to marry Jimmy,” 
we are told. Why not, we say gaily, and we can play on the grass all the 
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time! “But Sarah must go away to live with Jimmy.” Ah, that is a dif- 
ferent story, nor may rivers of tears assuage our woe. Was not Sarah 
ours, forever, and exclusively? (Dear Sarah, her memory still warm.) 
We turned against the Institution of Marriage then and there. 





Sometime in this period came the Railroad Riots 
Our Park, but a subject of adult comment beating upon our conscious- 
ness. We gleaned thrilling items. Because of Civil War pictures in old 
copies of Harper's Weekly, it was a lasting regret that our father showed 
no traces of Battle, nor ever wore his Sword, not even on Sunday! 
Bloodthirsty, we drank in all the news, sniffed the air for smell of gun- 
powder, and hoped for the worst. We were not allowed to hang about 
the kitchen—it seemed that Mary Haley sympathized with the Strikers! 
Thereafter, one night, issued shrieks from the children’s room. An agi- 
tated parent presented himself. The trouble? “There’s a Striker under 
my bed!—there is—there IS!—I heard him as plain as anything!” But 


a parent has power over any emergency—even without a sword. 


far removed from 


Of the tragedy enacted—the blood and flames, destruction and black 
hatred born—the children realized nothing. To them it was an exciting 
story before which Mother Goose paled. To gather further detail a stu- 
dent from the Seminary was approached. He, stalking along the pave- 
ment, gravity on his brow, books under arm — he, then, must have 
answer to all questions. “Mister,” said the little girl, “is things serious?” 


But at this length of time his reply is not recalled. 


However, on the general matter of war we were fortunate in 
acquaintance with the United States Arsenal, miles across two towns 
but accessible on invitation, there being two little girls who, as daughters 
of the Colonel, lived in this exalted abode. With such invitation in hand, 
the pleasant prospect was discussed at the table. We had driven past the 
entrance before—to be much impressed. “But,” said one, “we haven’t 
got the watchword; what'll we say when the Sentry challenges us?” 
Here was food for thought—chilling thought. Adult counsel was help- 
ful, confidence restored. Then, washed and combed, put into any num- 
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ber of stiff-starched underthings, frocks slid over sleek heads, advice 
received, and finally, hearts beating high, we left the door. Arrived— 
yes, the Sentry! a Soldier every inch of him! Rifle over shoulder, pacing 
the prescribed round, he wheeled, faced about, saw us, and grinned! 
The day was saved. “Is this the way to the Colonel’s house?” “Sure 
thing, can’t miss it.” Another grin—soldier though he was, he showed 
himself completely human! We turned; left him with regret—after all 
one can see any number of children in Our Park, but a Sentry is not met 
with every day. 

Of public affairs only the surface was skimmed — obviously. The 
burning question of the Election was over our heads. Yet, strongly parti- 
san, we knew our role — as father voted so would we! — except, of 
course, no woman ever could, or would; nor did the future enlighten 
us. Sternly we demanded of our parent: ““Why did God make Demo- 
crats?” This, as a theological query, was evaded by word of the Torch- 
light Procession shortly to be viewed—passing directly in front of one’s 
own door. Bedtime to be postponed; preparations to be made. We 
bustled; all window shades were run up to the top; all gas burners 
lighted everywhere—even in the bathroom where of course they would 
be invisible, even to a Republican. Then we waited—the time was long. 
Hark! a drumbeat, shrill of the fifes, the real Brass Band—not quite yet, 
but coming. And here! Over the railroad bridge, up the street, Yankee 
Doodle Came to Town! We shouted in delight, faces plastered to the 
windowpanes, breath suspended. Through the dark night tramped the 
Marchers, each with a magical torch fastened to his cap; flags waved in 
the night breeze; Yankee-doodle-doodle boomed the Band. Lights 
twinkled—lessened—dimmed—were gone. It was all over. One of us 
wept. 

The next night belonged to the Democrats’ Parade. The house was 
darkened, shades down, burners out. Patriotism—if so the word could 


be understood—was satisfied. 


Once again at long intervals the little girls spent the day at the Glass 


Factory—miles to go to the South Side, by two soaring bridges over two 
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rushing rivers—millions of people to be seen—conveyed by the Surrey, 
family equipage, by grace of George and Sam, horse and driver respec- 
tively. We sat either on hassocks on the floor, or, legs dangling, on the 
seat, in any case clutching at paternal support as one hand clung to the 
sandwich brought for emergency—but with difficulty kept from being 
consumed instantly. The Factory, an inchoate mass of dingy buildings, 
tracks, smokestacks, dummy engines, piles of slag—this, outside; but 
within the Factory itself, it was magnificent — roaring ovens full of 
sound and fury; hordes of workmen busy and unconcerned; loaded 
trucks glittering with glassware; empty trucks rolling up for more. One 
man, an imported worker schooled in Old World courtesy, spoke: “Sir, 
would the young ladies themselves be wishful to blow some glass?” 
Vould we! We stepped nearer these fires-of-hell—watchful. A thing 
like a pipe of sorts was thrust into the molten glass, twirled, brought 
forth with a red-hot lump at its tip, and the other end offered to one of 
the girls. “Now, blow!” we were enjoined. We set our lips as told, 
urged our lungs—the miracle was granted! Where had been a thing 
defiant, solid, burning, hurtful, now was emerging something other— 
before our eyes something was being born! “Keep turning, keep on 
blowing,” we were ordered. But, at that, the man had to take over. The 
wonder of it—form began to be—glass tried to come. He plunged this 
hissing mass into a pail of water—a giant bubble shone upon our startled 
eyes! Drawn forth, detached, placed in our hands—this was a thing of 
sheer beauty of a creating in which we had a part; like nothing ever 
seen before; like light itself, wherein a rainbow had been entangled— 
gleaming, shimmering . . . With difficulty goodbyes were remem- 
bered. We stepped lightly, holding our treasures as high as our hearts— 


treasures eventually to be broken, but—so may hearts. 


Sundays saw two of us on the way to Trinity Church. Looking back 
it seems surprising that so young a Christian should have marched forth 
as a matter of course, taking the mile in her stride, which was short, 
owing to abbreviated legs. Indeed, it was necessary to run, occasionally, 


to match the parent’s long-limbed progress, and, now and then, to cling 
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to that big strong middle finger. The day of skyscrapers not yet having 
dawned, Trinity Church stood unmolested, in dignity, if not in some 
grandeur. Space abounded; not yet was the First Presbyterian Church 
(then on Wood Street) a next-door neighbor. Thus, at one side of 
Trinity was the solemn graveyard where were laid some of Pittsburgh’s 
Founders—early builders and worshippers—their headstones worn and 
stained. At the rear, facing one of the transepts, the Sexton’s little house 
had place. A nice, cheerful little house; friendly, when we entered for 
drinks of water. A pleasant woman in a gingham apron, cat asleep on 
the rug, fire glowing, kettle singing—all nearer to one’s comprehension 
than were the Thirty-nine Articles. But we would recall what was one’s 
present duty, and return to our pew. Gaze then fastened upon the 
Chancel, where seemed mystery beyond compass of the understanding 
—beauty of that white and glowing altar—though what it meant, who 
knew? Blaze of color from the great windows, storied, and familiar. No 
Processions of a robed Choir in that day; a Quartette was sta- 
tioned in a transept, there to sing as devoutly. Friends and neighbors 
surrounded the pew; other children, unnaturally quiet. The little gir] 
clutched her Prayer Book, though to read it was out of the question. 
One stood, knelt, or sat as did the others, but when the Rector mounted 
the pulpit a wide yawn proved that endurance was at an end. So the 
weary worshipper was laid upon the pew cushion, and sleep was wel- 
comed until dispersed by the final hymn and the necessity for joining 
therein. Pleasant people, thereafter, to be met in the vestibule, and on 
the walk, with the father aware of everybody’s name, or title—-his 


finger once more clung to, in accession of shyness. Then the long walk 


home to the mother and the other children and Sunday roast beef with 
Yorkshire pudding. 

The Aunt had invited us to go to Mrs. Morgan’s for ice cream—five 
of us, sisters and cousins. Curled and very clean we skipped up and down 
at the gate. “Hurry, hurry,” we cried, “the car’s at the corner of 
Irwin!” And still there was ample time for the dignified Aunt to gather 


gloves and handkerchief and lead the way across the Park and up the 
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mounting path to the railroad bridge while the street car jingle-jangled 
its deliberate way to full stop. The smallest sister knelt on the seat, for 
uninterrupted enjoyment of the scenery. We, the elders, argued the 
merits of strawberry or chocolate. Along Western Avenue, ’round the 
corner of the Hay Market, downhill on Federal Street, brakes grinding 
hard. Downhill full on the grade crossing of the Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne and Chicago Railroad—a risk now impossible to believe, so 
threatening the danger. For, brakes not holding, we might all slide 
directly onto the engine’s cowcatcher! Indeed the hill was a real hill, up 
or down; always, to help on the upgrade, an extra horse waiting by the 
curb; in winter, all three horses, sliding and slithering, making poor 
time. Winter, which brought necessity for bales of straw to be lavishly 


spread upon car floors; no heating apparatus yet invented, and straw 





cheap at the price—though thoroughly unsanitary owing to tobacco. But 
on this special day of ours summer was in, and ice cream to be had. We 
rattled across the bridge and were at Mrs. Morgan’s—the Catering 
Establishment of the city—in a house at the end of the bridge with a 
fine view of the river and its never-ending procession of boats. We 
entered, treading the black and white tiled floor, telling each other it 
must be Real Marble, like a Palace! Seated at a marble table, then, 
attended by a smiling Dan or Thomas, Waiters-Extraordinary for all 
the Parties; ready for strawberry or chocolate or mixed. And all for 


fifteen cents the heaping saucer. 


Older grown, we were permitted to go farther afield—in Septembers, 
as far as the Exposition down at the Point. This Institution being an 
outgrowth of the less sophisticated County Fair was a valuable asset for 
merchants and manufacturers as a medium for advertising. Twenty-five 
cents and we were in the midst of it—a welter of grinding or pushing 
or rolling machines of every description; dry goods exhibits, materials of 
large variety; samples of pickles, jellies, “butters” smilingly proffered. 
Popcorn—most of all, Popcorn—who, once munching, could ever for- 
get! There would be another quarter paid to enter the Big Hall, where 
twice in the day Music could be enjoyed, brought from that Land of 
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Culture, the East—meaning, of course, Philadelphia and New York. 
There was usually a Brass Band, offering medley of martial melody; 
but, notably, came Dr. Walter Damrosch, bringing Wagner to Pitts- 
burgh. Heard dubiously at first, though, even to the girls’ untrained ears 
there was something great in the sound of the Pilgrims’ Chorus, in the 
Song of the Evening Star; and we could afford to wait patiently, not 
then knowing how far along the road to glory Tristan and Isolde would 
lead us. 


In this division of personal chronology comes mention of the Du- 
quesne Theatre. Curiously enough this far-gone day knew more of the 
legitimate theatre than the present cinema-ridden era: Pittsburgh had 
no less than three representatives—the Nixon, the Alvin, and, if the 
writer is not mistaken, a Bijou. To the loss of Pittsburgh these, except- 
ing the Nixon, are no longer in existence. The Duquesne was a friendly 
little theatre, intimate, whose comfortable seats were but a step from 
Penn Avenue, and its Wednesday matinees all popular. No trash, be it 
noted; here was a part of one’s education; here it was to know the 
theatre as joined to all other expressions of Art. So, breathless with inter- 
est, we saw Booth and Barrett, Mansfield, Otis Skinner, Sothern and 
Marlowe, the Barrymores, and others. And we lived for part of our 
lives, as all wise people do, in the world of Romance. 

Close to one’s consciousness—this time of fifty, sixty, seventy years 
ago. Alive with emotions not to be disregarded. Memory, joy, regrets 
—so much on the part of individual and city that should have been 
accomplished. Here has been place for learning, for loyalty, for realiza- 
tion of the long hold of love—which is love only if it be forever abiding. 
Hope, at this end—and hope for the aspirations of Pittsburgh. Does “the 
Countenance Divine shine forth upon our clouded hills?”” Have we built 
“Jerusalem among these dark, Satanic Mills?” William Blake gives a 
clue: “I will not cease from mental fight, nor shall my sword sleep in 
my hand.” And this direction is for the city, and for the one who knew 
it long ago. 
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PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL IN PITTSBURGH' 


WILLIAM E. BENSWANGER 


ASEBALL is an informal game and must be discussed in an informal 
i... in its history. The game originated in 1839 at 
Cooperstown, New York, and today a baseball shrine stands in that 
town. Following the Civil War, the leading clubs in Pittsburgh were 
the Enterprise, Olympic, and Xantha teams. They played at the old 
Union Park in what was then the city of Allegheny. For a time the city 
was represented in the International League but for the most part base- 
ball was independent and amateur in those days. In addition to competing 
with other strong clubs of this region, such as the Nashannick’s of New 
Castle, the Braddock’s, the Sewickley’s and others, they also met major 


league opposition from time to time in exhibition games. 


The first genuine professional, or salaried, club here made its bow 
with the organization of the Allegheny’s on February 22, 1876, as a 
member of the International Association; and the Allegheny’s defeated 
the Xantha’s 7 to 3 at Union Park on April 15, 1876. The following 
year, 1877, witnessed the debut of Jimmy Galvin with the Allegheny’s. 
He was the most famous of Pittsburgh’s early pitchers and his brilliant 
career embraced the International League, the American Association, 
the National League and the Players’ League. A high spot of his first 
professional season, about which the fans of that era grew excited, was 
his famous eighth-inning home run on May 2, 1878, which defeated 
pitcher Tommy Bond and the Boston Nationals, 1 to o. 


In 1878 all the old players left and the Allegheny’s were reorganized 
to join the International League, only to disband on June 8 after play- 
ing just twenty-six games. For three years thereafter there was little 
baseball activity in Pittsburgh, except for the East Liberty Stars at their 
big field on Collins Avenue; the East End Gym’s; the colored Keystone 
club; and a County League team. 

In 1882 Pittsburgh made its major league start, beginning a career 


in top-flight baseball that has continued uninterruptedly through sixty- 


‘Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on December 
10, 1946.—Ed. 
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five consecutive seasons. That year the city became one of the charter 
members of the American Association then a major league. The league 
was organized here and the leading spirit was H. Denny McKnight, 
who was elected president of the league, in addition to being president 


of the Pittsburgh club. Al Pratt was the local manager in 1882 and for 





part of 1883, and when he resigned he was succeeded by Denny Mack, 
whose proper name was McGee. Later Mack was supplanted by Bob 
Ferguson, and on August 18, 1884, Ferguson gave way to Horace 
Phillips, who continued as manager until the city entered the Nationa! 


League. 


In 1884 E. C. Converse, of the National Tube Company, succeeded 
McKnight as president of the club, which remained in the American 
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Association for five years, from 1882 to 1886, inclusive, finishing fourth 
in 1882, seventh in 1883, tenth in 1884, third in 1885, and second in 
1886. Prior to the season of 1885 the first big deal was consummated, 


when Pittsburgh purchased the star players of the Columbus club when 


BS don ae RM , 
Se. me €.. oe ae 


that club withdrew from the American Association. The players 
brought here were pitcher Ed Morris, a mighty lefthander, who con- 


tinued to reside here after his playing days, until the time of his death in §& ti 


1937 at the age of seventy-eight; pitcher Frank Mountain; catchers 9 fe 
Fred Carroll and Rudolph Kemmler; infielders Jocko Fields, Pop §& fe 
Smith, Billy Kuehne, and John Richmond; and outfielders Tom w 
Brown and Fred Mann. (Incidentally, Morris helped the writer with O 
Ralph Birkofer in training camp at San Bernardino, California, in 1935 ki ce 
and 1936.) F 


In addition, pitcher Jimmy Galvin came back from the Buffalo club. 
Other acquisitions were Hank O’Day, then a pitcher and later a leading 
umpire, from Toledo; and Peter Meegan, also a pitcher, from the 


Reading and Richmond clubs. 


Two of the pitchers of that year had won places in baseball’s then 





mythical Hall of Fame by pitching no-hit major league games. Galvin 


he ay we 

was one of the few to do it twice. Pitching for Buffalo on August 20, C 
PY" , , al 
1880, he won from Worcester, 1 to 0, and on August 4, 1884, he shut 
an 


Detroit out without a hit and won, 1§ to 0, still the most lopsided no-hit 
game in big league history. Pitching for Columbus on May 29, 1884, 
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Morris shut Pittsburgh out without a hit and won, 5 to o. Galvin, like 
Morris, continued to live in Pittsburgh. He died here in 1899. The only 
old Pittsburgh players retained for 1885 were catcher Doggy Miller 
and outfielder Charley Ecen. O’Day remained only one season and 
joined Washington in 1886. 


After five years in the American Association, Pittsburgh entered the 
National League in 1887, obtaining the franchise relinquished by Kan- 
sas City. The league was then ten years old. So the season of 1946 
was Pittsburgh’s sixtieth consecutive year in the National League. Hor- 
ace Phillips remained in charge of the club as manager, with William A. 
Nimick as president. The earlier American Association club had re- 
moved to Recreation Park in 1884, and it was in that park that Pitts- 
burgh’s first National League game was played on April 30, 1887, the 
locals defeating Chicago, 6 to 2, with Galvin pitching against the great 
John Clarkson, who shared with King Kelly the distinction of being the 
first player sold for as much as $10,000—an incredible figure in those 
days. 

Nimick remained as president of the club until 1890. Phillips con- 
tinued as manager until the 1889 season was under way, when he suf- 
fered a breakdown and was placed in a sanatarium, where he died a 
few years later. Edward Hanlon, then a Pittsburgh outfielder, later to 
win fame as manager of the three-time pennant winning Baltimore 
Orioles, Brooklyn Superbas and Cincinnati Reds, was appointed to suc- 
ceed Phillips. 

In 1890 the Brotherhood revolt led to the formation of the Players’ 
League in a war against the National, with a club in Pittsburgh, playing 
at Exposition Park. The Pittsburgh Nationals were riddled by players 


jumping to the new league. Only two players remained loyal at the 


| start, those being outfielder Billy Sunday, later a noted evangelist, and 


® pitcher Bill Sowders, though catcher Miller and infielder Fred Dunlap 


changed their mind> after jumping, and returned. Those who jumped 
were pitchers Galvin, Morris, Harry Staley, and Al Maul; catchers 
Carroll and Fields; infielders Jake Beckley, Kuehne, Deacon White, 


jand Jack Rowe; and Hanlon. 


It was a disastrous season for the riddled Nationals at Recreation 
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Park, and J. Palmer O’Neil, who became president, was often hard 
pressed to keep the club off the financial rocks. Players were changed so 
frequently that no fewer than fifty were used during the season. The 
club won only 23 games while losing 113, a record that stood until 
Cleveland lost 134 in 1899. On Labor Day, Pittsburgh lost three 
games—in one day. Guy Hecker, a former Louisville pitcher, was man- 
ager of the ill-fated Pittsburgh club that year. 


Peace followed the disbandment of the Players’ League after the 
1890 season, and there was a return to stability in 1891. Hanlon, Maul, 
Galvin, Staley, Beckley and Carroll returned to the Nationals, the others 
going elsewhere. A notable addition from another source was Connie 
Mack, for forty-six years head of the Philadelphia Athletics, but then 
one of the smartest and trickiest catchers in baseball. He was obtained 
from Buffalo in the Players’ League, to which club he had jumped from 
Washington. Hanlon was reappointed manager on his return, but was 


deposed in August, to be succeeded by William H. McGunnigle, who § 


had previously managed Brooklyn. 


It was in 1891 that the Pittsburgh club got the nickname that has | 
become a trademark. It was agreed that all players who had jumped to B 
the Players’ League should return to their old clubs in the National or I 
American Association. The Philadelphia Athletics, of the American fj 
Association, had disbanded in the meantime, but the American Associa- ‘ 
tion, as a league, claimed that club’s players. Through an oversight, the J 
names of infielder Louis Bierbauer and outfielder Harry Stovey were 4 
omitted from the list of players claimed, whereupon Pittsburgh took 
Bierbauer and Boston signed Stovey. When the Association protested, J 


the matter was referred to a board of arbitration, which upheld the fi ; 
action of the Pittsburgh and Boston clubs as being within legal baseball & 
rights, and ruled that Bierbauer and Stovey had been free agents. The I 


Association refused to accept the ruling, declared war on the National § 

League, and withdrew from the National anes. The signing of & 
Bierbauer by Pittsburgh was denounced as “an act of piracy.” That led ’ 
to Pittsburgh’s being called the Pirates, a name that has stuck to this day.§ 


With W. C. Temple (famous Temple Cup donor), Al Bucken- 7 
berger, W. H. Watkins and W. W. Kerr holding the office of pres- 
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hard dent in turn, and with frequent managerial changes in a series of pilots 
>d so 
The 
until 


that included Buckenberger, Tom Burns, Connie Mack, Watkins, and 
Patsy Donovan, the Pittsburgh club continued on its way in the National 
League with varying fortunes, but with little real success, barring a 
three second-place finish in 1893, until the big uplift resulted from the coming 
mandi of Barney Dreyfuss and his Louisville stars, to merge with the local club 


and give Pittsburgh winning baseball in 1900. After the season of 1899, 





r the the National League, which had had twelve clubs, eliminated four and 
Aaul, became an eight-club league. The same circuit as established in 1900 
thers has existed to this day without change. Louisville was one of the clubs 
onnie dropped and Mr. Dreyfuss merged his club with Pittsburgh, creating an 
then unusually strong club, which won pennants in 1901, 1902, and 1903. 
ained r Among the players who came from Louisville were Fred Clarke, Honus 
from Wagner, Tommy Leach, Deacon Phillippi, Claude Ritchey, and 
t was Dummy Hoy. Among those already here were Sam Leever, Jack 
who O’Connor, Fred Ely and Rube Waddell, whose home was at Butler. 


aprever 


Spring training became popular and with one or two exceptions Pitts- 
it has burgh has trained in only three places—Hot Springs, Arkansas, Paso 
xed to 5 Robles, and San Bernardino, California. Many exciting experiences 
ral or t have been their lot on these trips, such as the closing of the banks in 
erican ff) 1933; with fifty people and three thousand miles from home; the Cali- 
socia- 5 fornia earthquake in 1933; the tornado in Mississippi in 1936; the floods 
t, the ; in California and Nevada in 1938; and numerous mishaps with players 


were) through the years. 


| took a Such players as Whitey Alperman, Phil Lewis, Lew Moren, Hans 
rested, |} =Lobert, Frank Smith, and Steve Swetonic have been developed here, to 


Id ve say nothing of the greatest player of all, Honus Wagner, who hails from 
aseball I 


» Carnegie. 
. The ; 

_ oe Pittsburgh won league pennants, as stated above, in 1901, 1902, and 
ei: ©) 1903. In the latter year Mr. Dreyfuss challenged the Boston Americans 
Bg | to a post-season series and this became the World Series, now such a 
a © popular exhibition. League pennants were won again in 1909, the year 
is day. 


| in which Forbes Field was opened, 1925, and 1927; and world cham- 
ucken- : pionships in 1909 and 1925. Sunday baseball made its debut in 1935; 
pres ladies’ and children’s days in 1932. When Forbes Field was built, it was 
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the first of the modern steel and concrete structures and was 2 wonder 
to the public. The answer has been given as to whether it was wanted. 


In only seven of the past forty-seven years, has Pittsburgh finished 
in the second division, so it is plain that high-class, winning baseball has 
been provided. When we review some of the names of the players who 
have been here, it is evident that Pittsburgh has had better bascball than 
almost any other city. At random let us mention Clarence Beaumont, 
Fred Clarke, Honus Wagner, Tommy Leach, Lefty Leifield, Jack 
Chesbro, Jess Tannehill, Max Carey, Carson Bigbee, Lloyd and Paul 
Waner, Chief Wilson, Rabbit Maranville, Glenn Wright, Joe Cronin, 
Dick Bartell, Walter Schmidt, George Gibson, Remy Kremer, Johnny 
Gooch, Pie Traynor, Hazen Cuyler, Kitty Brandsfield, Al Lopez, Earl 
Smith, Lee Meadows, Burleigh Grimes, Al Mamaux, Vic Aldridge, 
Babe Herman, Fred Lindstrom, Vic Willis, Billy Southworth, Deacon 
Phillippi, and Sam Leever, with a host of others. 


Barney Dreyfuss died on February 5, 1932, and was succeeded as 
president by the writer, Mrs. Dreyfuss being the controlling stockholder 
until the recent sale of the club. Fred Clarke was manager from 1900 
to 1915, inclusive, and was succeeded by Jimmy Callahan for 1916 and 
part of 1917, Honus Wagner and Hugo Bezdek finishing that year. 
Bezdek also managed in 1918 and 1919; then George Gibson in 1920, 
1921 and part of 1922. Bill McKechnie took the helm in June, 1922, 
and remained until after the season of 1926, when Donnie Bush fol- 
lowed for 1927, 1928, and part of 1929. Jewel Ens followed Bush in 
1929 and remained through 1931. Gibson returned for 1932, 1933 
and part of 1934. In June, 1934, Pie Traynor succeeded Gibson and 
stayed until after the season of 1939. Frank Frisch was manager from 
1940 to 1946, inclusive. 


During the war the club bent all effort toward building morale and 
played games at Indiantown Gap and Deshon Hospital, as well as at 
camps and posts throughout the East—Army, Navy, Coast Guard and 
Marines. Amateur baseball in this vicinity has been encouraged and the 
club has worked closely with city authorities and amateur organizations. 
As the club enters its sixty-first year in the National League, under new 
ownership, the previous owners extend well wishes and Godspeed. 
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THE BATES BOYS ON THE WESTERN WATERS 
MRS. ELVERT M. DAVIS 


Parr III 


ARTY LINES were growing taut in Pittsburgh in 1802. That July, 
., Fourth was celebrated by the Federalists at the old place, but 
the Republicans chose Grove Hill, the “seat of Adamson Tannehill,” 
and an oration by James Mountain, to the delight of the old association. 
Growing out of the Scott & Ernest allegations, with their accusations 
against Addison, John Israel of the Tree of Liberty was tried for libel. 
The Gazette had singled out Tarleton Bates as a target for its most 
pointed shafts, and was belaboring the “Clapboard Row Junta” at every 
opportunity. This term was supposed to include the merchants and offi- 
cials who were located in a certain section of Market Street. One mer- 
chant had advertised his store, long before this, as “in the Centre of 
Clapboard Row,” so it was then a definite term, but its use as a party 
designation was to develop later. 


There is a letter from Frederick to Sally in April, 1803, which indi- 
cates that she had reproached him for not writing oftener to Tarleton. 
Frederick answers her letter affectionately, and says his heart is too full 


to answer Tarleton often. Some of the happenings not given in the let- 


1 This narrative, the first two parts of which were published ante, 29:1-34, 85-138 
(March—June, September—December, 1946), began with an account of the family of Thomas 
Fleming Bates, a retired merchant residing at “Belmont,” a plantation in Goochland 
County, Virginia, and follows the fortunes of four of his sons who were to settle in various 
parts of the Middle West in its formative years—Tarleton, who was to meet a tragic 
eath in Pittsburgh at the threshold of a promising career; Frederick, to become governor 
of Missouri; James, to be the first delegate to Congress from the Territory of Arkansas; 
ind Edward, to be attorney-general in Lincoln’s cabinet. As the narrative resumes, Tarle- 
ton, after having worked for Major Isaac Craig, and for General James O’Hara, is serv- 
ing as prothonotary of Allegheny County, and is a frequent contributor of political articles 
to the Tree of Liberty; Frederick, after serving as assistant to Captain Ernest at Detroit, 
is now a merchant and the deputy postmaster there; and the younger James and Edward 


are still at “Belmont.” Also at home or elsewhere in Virginia are the eight other children 
—Charles, Sara (“Sally”), Fleming, Richard, Susan, Margaret, Nancy, and Caroline 
Matilda. 


15 
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ters, but which later had an influence on the careers of the Bates broth- 





ers, are culled from the Gazette and the Tree. On January 29, 1803, 





Aaron Burr arrived in Pittsburgh. This was his first visit; he was Vice 






President of the United States, and though the Tree of Liberty does not 






so state (the Gazette does not mention the visit), he was received with 






considerable ceremony, as is later demonstrated. As a remonstrance 






against the dinners and testimonials by which the loyal Federalists had 
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sought to soothe Judge Addison’s feelings after his rebuke by the state 
supreme court, the Republicans had demanded a trial in the state legis- 
lature, and this was concluded on February 18 by a verdict that caused 
his removal from office; this was a matter that his friends in Pittsburgh 4 
could resent socially if not politically. He and his wife and daughters Ff 
were immensely popular in their circle, and the old guard rallied to 
their support, This was not to Tarleton’s advantage. He was undoubt- | 
edly subject to many slights from the enemies of Brackenridge in © 
revenge for Judge Addison’s downfall. This may have helped his resolve 
to give up the lovely and volatile Emily. Her people were none too keen rE 


on the match. 


There were rumors of war. The hope was that Great Britain would 
fight France, and that the United States could gain some advantage on 


this account from Spain. Spain was closing the port of New Orleans, and 


RS CF al Na peat 





that meant trouble was near. $ 
On June 1, 1803, Frederick writes to Richard that he has had no § 
letters in a long time. He speaks of his obligations to Mr. Miller, for § , 
whom he supposes Richard is yet writing; mentions Fleming’s good for- : ' 
tune, remembers “Woodson, with whom, I believe, we read Virgil;” 9 : 
in point of fact, he makes more inquiries about Goochland than he has ( ‘ 
in some time. “It is said Charles has made a fortune. Is Susan to be 2 
married?” Then he tells of his succeeding Charles Curry as postmaster § 
at Detroit. dq 
in 

Susanna Woodson Bates, next younger of the children than Richard, By, 


was married about this time to Thomas H. Walton. She was the first of 
the family to marry, so this event was of considerable interest to them § 
all. The Waltons were well known to the Bates and Fleming connection. 





A letter from Tarlton to Frederick dated July 21, 1803, shows that § 
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one letter at least is missing. He says that he wrote him last week a 
statement of Christy’s business. This appears to refer to a dispute he has 
had with William Christy, one of the merchants of Pittsburgh, and an 
ardent Federalist. It is evident that the hotheaded Tarleton has resented 
some remark of Christy’s and has deliberately insulted him. A duel was 
only avoided by Christy’s acceptance of a very scant apology. This letter 
called forth one from Frederick which must have contained some re- 
proach for his rashness, for in his reply (August 15, 1803) Tarleton 
gives some explanations of the unpleasant situations into which politics 
have plunged them. It is evident from this that he has had differ- 
ences not only with Christy, the merchant, but with John Woods, the 
lawyer, and Henry Haslet, a younger attorney. He evidently feels no 
fault on his part, but only malice on the part of others. All his friends 
but Frederick approve his course. He digresses long enough to mention 
some domestic matters: “I believe I informed you that Fleming was to 
have been married in July to Polly Moss, an orphan under the care of 
her brother. She is niece to the tavern-keeper in Richmond of that 
name.” In the previous letter, he has said that he has had a letter from 
their father, who fears he has not long to live; he reverts again to the 
“low state of Father’s health.” 

A letter from Richard to Frederick, written a little before this date, 
says nothing about the health of their father, only speaks of his own. 
But for the sequel, one might be pardoned for thinking them both 
wholly self-absorbed. This letter of Richard’s, full of local news, says 
that Susan is married to a Mr. Walton, a merchant in Cartersville and 
a cousin of William Miller’s; and tells of his own friendship with Dr. 
Nicholas Vaughan, Tarleton’s acquaintance in Philadelphia, who is now 
settled in the county seat of Goochland. Fleming was to have been 
married to a Miss Moss, the last news that came from him. Charles, 
though increasing in financial prosperity, has had poor luck in his court- 
ing schemes so far. Richard has not been to “Belmont” in three weeks 
but expects to go there in a few days. 


FREDERICK SEEKS TERRITORIAL OFFICE 


To Charles, Frederick now turns for help in an effort to obtain the 


secretaryship of the territory (Michigan), which it is rumored will soon 
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be set off from the Indiana territory. He was always sure of the help of 
Tarleton under any circumstances. In October, Tarleton writes to 
Frederick doubting the chance of change, “Lewis had not heard of it.” 
He speaks of Fleming’s misanthropy (a favorite word with him), says 
that after a silence of two years Fleming has sent him a letter of intro- 
duction (who the bearer was is not disclosed). A reading of the Tree 
shows that there is plenty to divert his mind in the exchanges with the 
rival Gazette in Pittsburgh. He says little of this to Frederick, but it is 
easy to guess that he never allows him to miss a number of the paper 
that is to keep him staunch in the faith. It is evident, too, that Frederick’s 
Federalist friends in Detroit, despairing of the survival of their candi- 
dates, are not opposing his efforts to capture something out of the wreck. 
As with Tarleton, what had before been to his disadvantage was now to 
redound to his good; the Republicans were gaining. Charges and coun- 
tercharges were rife; no wonder David Duncan wrote from his lonely 
aerie at Mackinac Island: ““You have not the same excuse for not writ- 
ing that we have; every day something happens in Detroit worth com- 


municating.” 


Tarleton’s next letter is mainly concerned with a discussion of the 
expedition which Lewis and Clark are to make to the Northwest. On 
July 15, Louisiana had been ceded to the United States, and Jefferson 
was about to take advantage of the fact by sending his young secretary 
at the head of an exploring party to determine the lay of the land. One 
can see that Tarleton is very proud of his first-hand information on the 
subject. That he has offended his brother in a previous letter is indicated, 
and he sends his compliments to Henry and Jouett, and intimates his 
scorn of Scull. There is something about a postcript from Scull which 
has caused all this pother. It was palpably in a letter to James Henry, 
which Henry has shown to Frederick. The Jouett referred to is destined 
later to cause each of them more trouble. He was Charles Jouett, Indian 
agent at Detroit, who had married one of the Dodemead girls, neigh- 
bors to the Ernest family when they first lived in Detroit. He was from 
the same section of Virginia as the Bates boys, and a favorite of Jeffer- 
son’s from old associations. His father had been the rider who warned 
Jefferson, then governor of Virginia, of the coming of the enemy in 


time for him to make his escape from them during the British General 
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Tarleton’s raid in 1781. “Jack Jouett’s ride” was as celebrated in its 
day and locality as was Paul Revere’s in New England. Even yet the 
route is well remembered in Virginia. Charles Jouett’s careful report 
on conditions in Detroit as he found them in 1803 is said to contain little 
of permanent value, but it was evidently carefully compiled, and is 
quoted to this day for its attention to details not otherwise covered. 


The Tree of Liberty of November 5, 1803, contained a retraction 
of the charges against Alexander Addison in connection with the Scott- 
Ernest matter. John Israel, the editor, with the trial for libel setting 
against him, had chosen this way out. Bruised by his rebuke by the 
gipreme court and his removal from office by the governor, Addison 
was granted this balm, and one cannot help but rejoice with him. 
Though the justice of the other charges was proven, this of land-jobbery 
was evidently not deserved. 


Tarleton is in no whit cast down by this event. He says in his next 
letter, written on November 24, that the Louisiana business has put 
Federalism in its true colors, and indeed the triumph of the Jeffersonians 
in the master stroke by which they had solved the question of the Missis- 
sippi navigation problem was worth all the revilings they had to take in 
consequence. Tarleton fears Frederick may be too sanguine about his 
chances of becoming secretary of the new part of the Indiana territory: 
“I fear you will have stretched your every inch of canvas in vain.” 
Home news is included: “Richard is living in Richmond with Charles, 
and is in the Treasury Office at $400 yearly.” 


Two statements in the letter are startling: “James goes to school 


here,” and “T have fallen in love again!!!” 


Just when did James come to Pittsburgh, and with just whom had 


Tarleton fallen in love? 


T 


In the letter of Frederick to his mother, dated April 15, 1800, he 
says: ““Your seventh son alone remains with you.” This seventh son is 
little Edward. Yet it is hardly likely at that date, though it is possible, 
that James was with Tarleton in Pittsburgh. There is a letter from 
Frederick to Sally which has been copied, though the original is not now 
on file. It refers to a visit Frederick made to Pittsburgh in the summer 
of 1802, when on his way to lower Canada. He describes a meeting 
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with his brothers in Pittsburgh: “The Court was sitting and Tarleton 
and James were at the table—a crowd intervened, but I caught Jim’s 
eye—the dear little fellow’s confusion—I looked away to suppress my 
own emotions. . . . James is a very fine boy, I was quite in love with 
him.” 

It will be remembered that Tarleton, in January of 1802, was in 
Philadelphia and Washington; it is probable that he paid a visit home 
and took James to Pittsburgh at that time. At any rate James is there 
in 1803, and from that time becomes Tarleton’s peculiar responsibility, 
and a weighty responsibility he proves to be. 


The identity of the lady with whom Tarleton had “fallen in love 
again” is scarcely to be doubted. General John Neville died on August 
5, 1803. Would that make any difference in the attitude of his son’s 
family toward a Republican suitor? Tarleton had attempted blotting 
out from his heart the image of Emily Neville; it is manifest from the 
events to follow that he had to give it up as a hopeless expedient. 


By December first, he is writing for some more marten furs; he 
wishes enough to make a handsome muff and tippet like the one made 
for Mrs. Brackenridge; eighteen martens made that one, and he believes 
that some were left over. For whom was this thoughtful gift designed? 
There can be but one answer. 


Later in the month he writes about a matter which has already been 
the occasion of mention in other letters; a debt owed by Lieutenant 
Pinckney to Frederick, arranged, it transpires, through Lieutenant Hook 
and Tarleton. Mr. Hook is mortified by the delay and has paid Tarleton 
the eighteen dollars. Poor young officers often had troubles of that kind; 
one wonders, not that they had hard work to pay their debts, but that 
they managed to live at all. Then there is a note from Dr. Wilkinson, 
who, Tarleton opines, has treated him ill. “He should pay interest,” he 
observes, and adds hopefully: “Perhaps the difference between Hook’s 
debt and Wilkinson’s will pay for the furs.” 


Tarleton has been writing letters to some of his friends about the 
secretaryship; it is an important office, amounts almost to deputy gov- 
ernor. “I am very sorry for your loss, it is great for a beginner.” From 
this, there is indication that Frederick’s meercantile business has received 
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a blow. “James is almost as tall as myself.” (He has evidently grown 
quite a bit since Frederick saw him the year before.) “I had hoped he 
might have gone to college this spring coming—it seems not till fall. I 
shall be much straitened to send him since the diminution of the profits 
of my office—particularly if I am so happy as to succeed in my present 
vows to Cytherea which I cannot yet calculate upon except that Fortune 
should not be forever unkind.” 


Alas, when did Fortune ever consult Justice in her awards! 


It is the last of January of the next year (Jan. 28, 1804) when 
Tarleton writes again, and he attributes his delay to his being again in 
love: “I have not lost hope of success—more anon—” he says crypt- 
ically. He has been making a lot of real estate investments; he hears 
good news of Frederick’s success as a merchant, and is assured by Mr. 
Lucas that he will aid Frederick’s candidacy for the secretaryship. Evi- 
dently Tarleton has been exerting himself on that score, and he has 
greater hopes of success than are expressed in his previous letters, “would 


think your chance about equal.” 


PITTSBURGH ARISTOCRACY CLOSES RANKS 


Then comes the description of the social ostracism which the Federal 
ladies are using to strengthen their husbands’ strategies. The early incli- 
nations of the first families toward selective exclusiveness, which, had 
they tempered it with the spirit of moblesse oblige, might have become a 
real power for good in the building of the community, had, according 
to Tarleton’s account, degenerated into a snobbishness which had in it 
few admirable elements. As did the old Dutch descendants in New 
York, as did the Tory aristocracy of Philadelphia, they endeavored to 
enforce their mandates by means of the “Assembly.” Tarleton’s esti- 
mate is corroborated by the very naive narrative of Eliza Clayland, as 
unconscious of self-revelation as is Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s Social Ladder. 
Eliza came to Pittsburgh as a bride in 1807, and on account of her 
Federal connections and her husband’s business affiliations, was received 
at once into the inner circle. She has given a truer picture of that time 
than would have been possible had her narrative been colored by disap- 
proval rather than by admiration. 
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Tarleton says that the Federal ladies refuse to visit any newcomers, 
however desirable, unless they are proven to be true-blue Federalists; 
even the officers of the new bank (which had been established on Decem- 
ber 16) are not received, nor their families visited. At this time (and 
this condition was still worse by the time Eliza Clayland arrived) there 
were few marriageable men left in the narrow confines to which the 
aristocratic “Feds” had limited themselves. The assembly managers sent 
around subscription lists by those not managers (and therefore having 
no official status) to see how many democratic names they could get. 
This backdoor method of entering society did not appeal to the proud 
Virginian; he declined even an approach of that kind. 

This must have been very hard for him; had he yielded, he would 
have been inside the circle where his beloved moved; but no halfway 
measures appealed to him. 


Another letter (Tarleton to Frederick, February 6, 1804) makes 
plain that it is Solomon Sibley who is his great rival for the secretary- 
ship. Sibley, an intimate friend of Frederick’s and afterward very promi- 
nent in Detroit history, had come to Detroit from the New England 
colony at Marietta. Tarleton writes, however, that he calculates “upon 
the support of Ab. Baldwin, Phelps, Smilie and Lucas, and probably 
three others.” These are all his friends: Abraham Baldwin of Georgia 
is the brother of his intimate friend, Henry Baldwin, and the others are 
ardent democrats who are locally prominent, owing their election to 


Congress partly to the journalistic efforts of the “Tree.” 


If they are cut out of the Pittsburgh assembly, the Republicans (or 
Democrats, as Tarleton always chooses to call them) are not without 
social advantages. They have a party in celebration of the accession of 
Louisiana, with salutes from Fort Fayette, and rounds of toasts, and are 
gaining all the while in political power. This must console them for the 
slights of the haute monde. 


As to politics, a rift was already forming in the successful party. 


? were be- 


Those whom Tarleton called the “hot-heads, or Irish party,’ 
coming dissatisfied with McKean, the governor of the state. They felt 
that the men who were holding office under him were becoming as con- 


servative and unprogressive as the Federalists had been when he was 
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elected. There was a general unrest, and a feeling among some of the 
more radical of the Democratic-Republicans that it would not be a bad 
idea to upset the applecart and see how the scramble would come out. 
The Federalists, now only a minority, really held the key position, as 
they were able, by shifting to one side or the other, to sway the pendu- 
lum whichever way they chose. It was of course inevitable that they 
should choose to ally themselves with the older branch of the opposing 
party, but they kept them guessing long enough to wring from the situ- 
ation considerable profit. 


In reading the newspapers of the day, some confusion is caused by 
the fact that each branch of the Republican (or Democratic) party 
called itself the original party, referring to its adversaries as “tertium 
quids” or a “third something,” as it has been freely translated. It 
amounted to the same thing as the fifth wheel of a coach. This was 
shortened to “quid,” and when reading about the “Quids,” and what 
they are doing in the newspapers of the period, “quid” always signifies 
the other fellow, so it is very hard to tell just who is meant. This was 
further complicated by the changing from side to side which many in- 
dulged in, the man high in favor with the Tree of Liberty today might 
be a contributor and supporter of the Gazette tomorrow. For some time 
the policy of the Gazette seemed to be to encourage any opposition to the 
Tree, however radical, but as this waxed more violent, the Federalists 
were inclined to choose the lesser evil, and various expedients were tried 
for keeping in the middle of the road. 


There is a letter from Richard to Sally in February, the news in 
which probably came as well to the elder brothers; he had attained his 
desire, and was working in the state treasury department in Richmond. 
A few days later Tarleton writes to Frederick of some changes in his 
own plans. The setting off of new counties has diminished his business, 
but he calculates it will never be much under one thousand dollars. This 
sum, which could once have seemed to him riches, is now looked upon 
as not much of a salary. He says that under the circumstances he will 
allow Frederick to bear part of James’s expenses; an allusion that pre- 
supposes an offer of that sort from Frederick. He had intended to meet 


the expense by himself doing the work of a clerk, or as he rather grandly 
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phrases it “by keeping no adjutant.” Tarleton is much relieved at Fred- 
erick’s offer for he has feared “that I might be unexpectedly cut short 
and be obliged to take him from school in the middle [of the term]. Mr. 
Hopkins says that he is coming on very well, and that he thinks that he 
will excel particularly in the abstruse parts of learning at which many 
boys that are high in the languages balk.” Benjamin B. Hopkins was the 
head of the Pittsburgh Academy at that time. In this letter, Tarleton 
says that Hopkins has advised sending James to Princeton as “the prop- 
erest place for a lad of genius though unfortunate for one who is dull.” 
As Mr. Hopkins was himself a graduate of Princeton, this bias is 
accounted for. But the influence of Tarleton’s friend Baldwin is shown 
in the fact that Yale is Tarleton’s choice. His means are rather strait- 
ened “on account of cheapness and frugality of manners.” 


Tarleton again discusses the political situation. He thinks the “Feds” 
will support Governor McKean. Mr. Lucas thinks that Detroit will 
certainly be set up as part of a separate territory. Tarleton is very proud 
of the efforts of Henry Baldwin in Frederick’s behalf. The ubiquitous 
Peter Audrain was also a candidate for the office that Frederick wanted.* 
But Tarleton’s letter breathes a spirit of assurance that the office will 
fall to Frederick. He is secure in the power of “my friend, Henry 


Baldwin.” 


Only at the last does Tarleton turn again to his love affairs: “No,” 
he says, “I am becalmed, waiting for orders. I thought I was in love, 
maybe so, maybe not—a few weeks, one letter, may decide.” 


In the interim, while waiting to know whether Detroit would be 
“set up,” and whether he or Audrain or Sibley or Henry would be suc- 
cessful in gaining the office of secretary of the new territory, Frederick 
was busy with his mercantile affairs. He was no longer living with the 
Ernest family but probably in rooms connected with his store and post 
office. The Ernests would be at their home at Springwells most of the 


2 Audrain’s neat and clerkly hand is on most of the documents concerning Detroit from 
the time when he accompanied Wayne from Pittsburgh, where he had been the friend of 
Marie and Gallatin before the Whiskey Insurrection, to the last hour of his official life as 


clerk of the Detroit court, when he was nearly ninety. 
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year, where he was ever a welcome guest, but he was needed to attend 
to the business in town. Thus, much of Ernest’s time could be spent 
near his home at the shipyard where the “Adams” had been built. 


In the summer of 1804, Frederick sends the following note to the 
commandant of the citadel: “Some of the gentlemen of the garrison will 
take a glass of punch with me at half after twelve. Will Colonel Kings- 
bury honor me with his company?” Undoubtedly Colonel Kingsbury 
accepted the invitation, for they were old friends. Later in October, the 
colonel is arranging with Postmaster Bates to send his letters to Mack- 
inac, where his little daughter was born just a few days after he took 
command of the island fortress, and later still he is writing to Frederick, 
“Send me the news, public and private.” 


That same October, Frederick was appointed receiver of public 
monies at Detroit. As his Federalist friends lost their offices, he was gath- 
ering them up, and no doubt administering them in a satisfactory 
manner. 


The sisters continue to send shirts to Charles and Richard; Charles 
writes to Sally about the fit of one of them; and James, even, takes up 
his pen to address his brother in Detroit from under the elms of Yale. 


JAMES AT YALE 


James is the only one of the family that has not profited by his father’s 
instructions and become a good penman. He is a scrawler, and never 
seems to overcome this tendency, though he does improve somewhat in 
later years: 

“Dear Brother,” he writes from New Haven on December 23, 
1804, “excuse my long silence. Your much esteemed favor of the fifth 
of September came to hand on the 21st of November. I proposed im- 
mediately writing, but my time being much taken up with my necessary 
studies, I continually put it off from one day to the next thinking (tho 
very foolishly) that I then should have more time. By late accounts 
received from Belmont, I hear that Susan has a very fine son; Fleming 
had likewise a child (they were ignorant whether a son or daughter) 
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that died shortly after it’s birth; they were all well. I expect to enter 
the Sophomore (the 2nd class) next September, or perhaps the advanced 
Freshman in May which will be the same thing; the authority of college 
have lately made a great addition to the studies necessary for entering, 
nevertheless I entertain no doubt but that I shall be able to comply with 


the requisition.” 


He has noticed in the papers Frederick’s appointment to be receiver 
of public monies. This removes from his mind a worry that Frederick 
may have been a Federalist, for he is sure that Jefferson, whom he con- 
fesses he reveres, would not appoint Frederick if he were not a decided 
Democrat. He has ever regarded any suspicion that Frederick was a 
Federalist as “derogatory” to his honor. James was never good at 
spelling, though excellent at phrasing. At the time this letter was wnit- 
ten, he was a few months over seventeen. He continued procrastinating 


and being very sorry about it, for many, many years. 


On January 14, 1805, Tarleton is able to write to Frederick that 
Mr. Lucas writes him that the bill is reported, and Mr. Granger informs 
him the division of the Indiana territory will take place in the spring. 
From other sources it is learned that Gideon Granger was in Pittsburgh 
at about this time and that Tarleton called on him, and it was probably 


from this interview that he received the information about the territory. 


On February 7, Tarleton writes: “I have very little to say but write 
in remembrance. Not necessary to remit money for James till next fall; 
he is said to be attentive and doing well. If Thomas Jones is in your 
quarter, I wish he would pay you seven dollars which I lent him.” This 
was Thomas Rice Jones, afterwards of Vincennes; it was as hard then 


as now, to escape collections. 


For a personal note, he confesses: “I doubtless have peculiarities and 
am not a little unstable.” Does this refer to his love affairs? He seems 
worried about Frederick’s business—“‘you were dissatisfied when you 
were last here.” He alludes to an intimation of Frederick’s, perhaps in 
a recent letter, that he has made nothing by merchandise, at least by the 
army, and hopes he may do better in the law. 


It is patent that Frederick has been for some time working to rid him- 
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self of the mercantile establishment he had set up under Ernest’s patron- 
age, for letters to him from John Askin in the spring of 1804 about the 
“house in which you now are” would indicate some negotiation. As soon 
as he received the appointment of receiver of public monies, he must 
have turned from commercial ambitions to the pursuit of the law in 
earnest. His father’s plans for his advancement were bearing fruit, as 
were also the unremitting efforts of Tarleton among his and Henry 
Baldwin’s political friends. On March 3, 1805, Frederick received an 
appointment as one of the Michigan judges. The territory had been at 
last set off, and as Tarleton had predicted, Sibley and the other candi- 
dates did not “muster as strong.” 


The next letter available is one from Tarleton to Frederick dated 
May 10, 1805. From the fact that it does not mention Frederick’s 
advancement, it is probable that that was covered in a letter not in the 
collection. This letter of Tarleton’s introduces “your new Chief Justice 
Colonel Huntingdon” with whom Tarleton says that he has been 
acquainted for some time, and who is in high esteem as a judge. This 
was Samuel Huntingdon of Ohio, afterward governor of that state. He 
declined the appointment to the new territory, and in December John 
Griffin was appointed in his place. It is evident from this letter of Tarle- 
ton’s that Judge Huntingdon had intended to accept the office, or at 
least said nothing to indicate that he would decline it till he had been out 


and looked the field over. 


Tarleton adds that the political violence in Pittsburgh is but just 
beginning. He expects to be in Detroit soon, and will them amplify his 
statement. It is evident that Henry Baldwin’s first wife did not live long, 
for Tarleton says that he expects his “friend Henry Baldwin was mar- 
ried last Tuesday in Lancaster to Sally Elliot, and that he will be here 
on Monday.” He says also that the governor and secretary of the new 
government “are expected here weekly.” This was Governor William 
Hull, and the secretary was Rufus Griswold. They did not arrive by 
way of Pittsburgh, but went by boat across the lakes from Buffalo. The 
law creating the new territory did not go into effect until July 1, 1805, 


and they did not arrive until the afternoon of that day. 
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From Frederick’s letters to various officials, it is shown that as land 
commissioner he was associated with George Hoffman, and the later 
letters between Frederick and Hoffman are testimonies of the friend- 
ship formed either before or during this association. Peter Audrain had 
acted as clerk of the commissioners. In a letter of Frederick’s to Tarle- 
ton, dated May 22, 1805, he tells him of some of the complications sur- 
rounding his life in Detroit. Charles Jouett had come back from Vir- 
ginia, and Frederick waited on him at Dodemead’s. This was a tavern 
owned by John Dodemead, Jouett’s father-in-law. He found Jouett 
was in no good mood; he seemed wounded at the backwardness of the 
town in congratulating him on his return. Accompanying Frederick to 
his office, Jouett took occasion to claim, during the walk along the 
wharf, that it was to him that Bates owed his appointment. Frederick 
immediately replied that he had good reason to suppose that he owed it 


to his brother’s friends the Baldwins. Jouett was much embarrassed by 


this, and then suggested that Tarleton had sent word that it would be 


to Jouett’s and Frederick’s advantage to support each other. 


Frederick then accused him of having caused Ernest to be ousted § 


from his position, and of having caused a rift between Frederick and 
Dr. Joseph Wilkinson, Jr., the Dodemead’s and Jouett’s brother-in- 
law. Frederick told him that he would vindicate Ernest no longer than 
his conduct was defensible, but that Ernest’s accusers would probably 
have to answer for their own misconduct if there had been any. 


It is obvious from this that accusations against Ernest had been started 
early, and also from other parts of the letter that Jouett had been trying 


for the high prize, the governorship of the territory. Frederick tells § 


Tarleton he thinks that Jouett is worried about some investigations of 


his own conduct, and says Jouett has few friends as he is the friend of & 
nobody. Jouett admitted promising Ernest’s office to his brother-in-law, 7 


but says he never intended to try to get it for him! 


On June 11, 1805, the small stockaded enclosure known as the post 


of Detroit since the days of the French and British occupations was en- 


tirely consumed by fire. A more complete calamity could not have been 9% 








devised by any of their enemies than now came to the American traders, 3 
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officials, and dwellers in the new territory. It was of especial moment to 
the family who had befriended Frederick. Captain Ernest had been su- 
perseded by Joseph Wilkinson, Jr., and his affairs must be liquidated. But 
as there were no banks, it is extremely likely that any resources he had 
perished with the town; his creditors, those merchants who owed money 
to him on behalf of the collectorship, lost everything. He left at once for 
the capital to make what arrangements he could and to answer the 
charges against him which had caused his removal and the substitution of 
Wilkinson in his place. A letter to Frederick from Tarleton, dated July 
22, gives the probable date of Ernest’s leaving Detroit. “I have received 
yours from Captain Ernest of the 22nd ult. You are very sparing in the 
particulars of the Detroit misfortune and its consequences. James I hope 
has written you.” He says that Frederick’s lottery ticket has drawn a 
prize of twenty dollars. This was a small ray of light in the darkness of 
the late disaster. Whether this was the lottery carried on for the benefit 
of the church, or one for the improvement of the city he does not state. 
Lotteries were used to raise money for all kinds of improvements in those 
days. Tarleton has just made a 200-dollar bet on the election, and he 
says philosophically that if he loses his bet, he also loses his office; but he 
views any chance of Snyder’s election as “morally impossible.” The Fed- 
eralists he regards as a negligible factor. 


FOUNDING OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


A new element now entered the field in Pittsburgh, and it was one 
that was eventually to change the political complexion of the place. A 
third party, offshoot of the old Republican organization which had 
elected McKean, was uniting against him, and there was established in 
its behalf, on July 24, 1805, the Commonwealth, a rival to the Tree 
of Liberty; a merciless rival, willing to use every weapon to annihilate 
McKean and advance Simon Snyder. The editor was Ephraim Pent- 
land, a recent arrival in Pittsburgh, though no stranger to the locality. 
In his very first statements he attacked “Bates,” 
harass him by the most ingenious personal attacks. It was alleged that 
McKean had referred to Snyder’s followers as “clodhoppers,” and this 
title was proudly accepted by the leaders of the opposition to the gover- 


> and he proceeded to 
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nor’s re-election. The editor of the Commonwealth charged that the 
Tree of Liberty was apostate, that the Democratic-Republican party no 
longer had an organ in Pittsburgh, and thus justified the existence of 
the new press. 

From the painting of Tarleton Bates now owned by a descendant of 
one of his brothers, it is easy to see that he had a delicate and sensitive 
nature; from contemporary allusions it is suspected that he was below 
the usual height; from Henry M. Brackenridge’s characterization of 
him one may surmise that he was a fastidious dresser, and very courteous 


and gentle in his manners. 


All these things contributed to the glee of his opponent. While James 
Mountain, in his Fourth of July address of that year, was guardedly la- 
menting “the unhappy difference of opinion” which was dividing the 
party, Pentland was preparing new shafts to wound Bates, Baldwin, 
Richardson and the rest of the followers of McKean. By July 31, he 
was referring to ““Master Bates” who was alleged to have written some 
communication for the Tree “with his usual candor”; again it was the 
“simpering sweetness” of “Master Bates” that aroused his satire; then 
he must needs refer to the purely courteous calls Tarleton had made 
upon “Mr. Bur... Gideon Granger, Mat. Lyon, and all the great men, 
and shadows of great men who have been in Pittsburgh,” and allege 
that “Master Bates” was about to “get a full court suit... that he may 
do honor to his master.’ By August 14, he was attacking the state 
“from which Mr. Bates came” as “feudal,” its consequence due only to 
its officeholders. By August 21, he dared to go even further, openly 
taunting Tarleton with his need of the office he was holding, and sug- 
gesting that after his intimacy “with A. J. Dallas, with Tench Coxe, 
with Mat. Lyon, and having dowed to Aaron Burr, he would not wish 
to return to Major Craig’s office, or to again become Mr. O’Hara’s 
clerk and butler.” This reference to his former humbler positions was 
intended to have a peculiarly maddening sting. Probably during his stay 
at the O’Hara’s, Tarleton had assisted at many social gatherings, and 
had helped dispense the hospitalitics of the O’Hara mansion (as it was 
often then called) as would anyone who was clerk as well as an inmate 


of the household. That his innocent participation in these events should 
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be turned in such a manner was doubly humiliating to him after he no 
longer frequented that house on account of the change in his politics. 
There was a move at that time by the more radical branch of his old 
party to lament the situation of the veterans of the Revolution, who 
were declared to be getting little patronage from the government. 
Tarleton held a lucrative office, so the Commonwealth took delight in 
questioning the military record of ““Mr. Bates, who had scarcely put on 
his first breeches when Burgoyne was captured,” although “it appears 
the brave lad actually did march . . . to attack liberty poles and disperse 
the whiskey boys.” All this was intended to undermine his popularity, as 
well as to goad him into some intemperate reply. 

Whether or not Frederick had an opportunity to read the Common- 
wealth is not known, but he had a good deal to occupy his own mind. 
He is really a judge now, and on September 4 he writes proudly to Rich- 
ard about his first charge to the grand jury. He says that it was ap- 
plauded, and that he was glad “when it was at last ended.” Reading it 
today, the wonder is that anyone was left with the heart to applaud, for 
it covers ten closely printed pages, and the grand jurors were probably 
as glad as he was (if not gladder) when it was over. Like Judge Alex- 
ander Addison, he brought into a charge all the subjects on which he 


wished to free his mind. He refers to the late ‘ 


‘calamitous conflagra- 
tion which has lately reduced wealth and opulence to indigence and dis- 
tress,” which gives a rather more flattering picture of the condition of 
Detroiters previous to the fire than is found anywhere else, and devotes 
some words to “the singularity of our situation.” From the phrases, 
“here, in the fields, in an elegant bower, which the ingenious arrange- 
ments of the Marshall has prepared for our reception,” and the adjura- 
tion to them to “retire, then, to the leafy chambers to which the Mar- 
shall will conduct you,” may be built up a fair picture of the sylvan sub- 
stitute for the old council house, or the taverns where court had some- 


times been held, all now leveled by the fire. 


This same letter gives the first comment on the news of their father’s 
death, which occurred at “Belmont”’on May 26 of that year (1805). 
He says that scarcely had he accustomed himself to that grief, when he 


had news of the death of a beloved sister. This was Susan, the wife of 
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Thomas Walton. Her only child, a boy, was only a year old when she 
was struck by lightning, on Sunday, July 14, 1805. A rather unusual 
pet name had been hers when a baby. Her father wrote of her in a letter 
to her mother in 1785, when that enterprising lady was absent in Rich- 
mond on a shopping expedition: “Lucky has a regular cry for her mama 
about sunset every day.” Peggy (Margaret) seems to have been near 
her, but sustained no lasting injury. She lived to marry not once, but 
twice, and was the mother of several children. 


The Commonwealth continued its abuse of Baldwin and Bates. 
“Bates’ Virginian sycophancy and adulation to certain officers of the 
general government who have been in Pittsburgh” again engrossed the 
editor. “Bates, a ragged boy at school at Frog’s Manor,” is supposed to 
be an especially sarcastic thrust at the poverty of the Bates family. By 
September, the Commonwealth editor is outraged to find that the Feds 


and Quids have “joined in a perfect coalition.” 


A letter from Tarleton to Frederick about the middle of September 
says nothing of these personal diatribes, but predicts McKean’s election 
as certain, so he is probably well aware of the support which the Feder- 
alist remnant is giving to his own branch of the party. This alliance, 
which meant that he was friends once more with the people whom he 
had first known in Pittsburgh, and above all with the relatives and as- 
sociates of his beloved Emily, could not but be a source of satisfaction to 
him, especially as he felt that that alliance was to save the country from 
anarchy. His and Frederick’s orbits are approaching nearer, also. He has 
ordered the Tree to be sent to Frederick, and he himself is taking the 
Freeman’s Journal instead of the Aurora. The Aurora, with Duane as 


editor, has adopted the cause of Snyder. 


Appeals to actual settlers against landjobbers, to farmers and mechan- 
ics against lawyers are not enough for the editor of the Commonwealth, 
who is rapidly lashing himself to a fury. His attack on one attorney for 
drunkenness in court causes him to be summoned for contempt. He s 
losing control of himself, and commences to descend to even more depths 
of personal invectives against Tarleton. His references are stated to be 


~ 


not about “Mr. Bates who lives on the bank,” but “Mr. Bates the pro- 
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thonotary.” Here is a thrust at James who was undoubtedly accustomed 
to spend all too much of his leisure “on the bank,” this phrase having 
about the same significance that “down on the levee” would have in 
some communities. “On the bank” was where the rough characters of 
the town gathered to drink and carouse in the grog shops along the 
river. Here James and his young companions could listen to Mike Fink 
and the other rivermen as they boasted of their stirring adventures. 
James, spending his vacation with Tarleton, had added little to his older 
brother’s comfort or prestige. 


The references so carefully differentiated were of a most insulting 
nature, and practically charged Tarleton with association with a negro 
woman, a servant of the Presley Neville’s. This created for him a most 
unfortunate situation. It is very probable that he and Emily had been 
exchanging their missives of friendly import through the mediation of 
her maid. He could make no explanation in reply to this attack which 
would not involve Emily’s name in the controversy. 


Another trouble came to Tarleton at this time. In a letter to Freder- 
ick of October 17, he explains his perplexity: “I have delayed to com- 
municate what I think is bad intelligence of James. He is allowed to be 
a lad of parts, a good scholar, and I hope will enter the Junior at Prince- 
ton,—but he is an extravagant dog! He has expended at Yale at the 
rate of $570. a year besides travelling expenses. We expected only $350. 
I have put him on an allowance but do not know how he will take it. 
You are poor and so am I. He is a heavy tax and will continue so four 
or five years more. It can’t be helped.” 


He rejoices at the victory of McKean, now a fact, and looks forward 
to the sitting of the supreme court in banc at Pittsburgh next spring, 
when he hopes to add something to his profits. He expresses a wish that 
Frederick could get some subscribers for the Tree. 


On December fourth the Commonwealth claimed: “We understand, 
from good authority, that Israel has sold the . . . Tree of Liberty to 
Messrs. Bates & Baldwin—and—that———Forward, a young stu- 
dent of morality from Connecticut, and who for three months preced- 


ing the late election, in company with a spurious branch of the Bracken- 
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ridge family, employed his leisure hours in pasting obscene caricatures 


on the market house in this borough, will shortly commence his editorial 


career, immediately under the patronage of these gentlemen.” 


Whether the Tree of Liberty was really bought by Bates and Bald- 
win is problematical; it is more likely that a syndicate of the men allied 
in a common cause and who had been assisting Israel financially merely 
took hold of it in earnest. At any rate, Walter Forward, a young man 
of seventeen who had walked all the way from a small town in Ohio to 
study law with Henry Baldwin, was soon installed as the editor. His 


“ 


parents were originally from Connecticut. The name “student of mo- 


a] 


rality” was the satirical way in which the editor of the Commonwealth 


chose to refer to students of the law. 





On December 25 the Commonwealth reported: “The Tree, though 
issued from the Western forest in the name of Forward, is the product | 
of two of the most abandoned political miscreants that ever disgraced 
the State—despicable sycophants. Both have been caned and kicked and 
excluded with disdain from Federal Society, yet like spaniels they lick 
the foot and court the favor of those inhospitable and despotic wretches.” 


This was an accusation that Bates could get his teeth into. Here was 
no occasion to bring into the discussion the name of a lady—there was 
sufficient provocation without that. The intention of the editor of the 
Commonwealth had been to induce Tarleton to challenge him to a 
duel; as there was in Pennsylvania a stringent law against duelling, he 
would thus be subject to removal from office, and a member of Pent- 
land’s party would have a chance to secure the plum. Tarleton avoided 
this scheme by attacking Pentland and giving him a chastisement with 


a “cowskin,” or what is now known as a rawhide whip. Pentland fled, 
but in the next issue of his paper gave the following, highly colored ac- 
count of the occurrence: “On Thursday evening last, a considerable 
time after dark, the editor of this paper was way-laid, and attacked in a 
most outrageous manner, by Tarleton Bates, the prothonotary of this 
county, and co-proprietor and editor of the Tree of Liberty. Bates was i 
in company with some persons, who were no doubt to act as aides, | 


should their assistance be wanted, but owing to the mistiness of the eve- 7 
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ning, and their quick disappearance, all of them could not be recognized 
—Baldwin, Bates’ colleague in infamy, and the brave and redoubtable 
Steel Semple, ‘who never feels afraid, but when he is in danger,’ were in 
the gang—both limbs of the law,—students of morality!” 


Tarleton published his account of the affair in the Tree of Liberty, 
the account being dated January 4, 1806. 


Referring to his antagonist as “too pitiful for anything but a Cow 
Skin notice and too recreant even to resent that,” he avers that “when 
the cause of the recreant is espoused by a party, some notice is indis- 
pensible.” He continues: 


Ephraim Pentland, an apprentice of the Aurora office, is the editor of a 
paper printed here under the patronage of the “friends of the people.” This 
paper from its establishment has teemed with every slander and abuse of a pri- 
vate as well as a public nature. It was hoped that with the election, its private 
slanders, at least, would cease. Not so. In The Commonwealth of the 25th of 
December, I am aspersed in a manner to leave no alternative but chastisement. 
I purchased a Cow Skin, and the first moment of my meeting this knight of 
the heels was in the street on the evening of the 2nd January after sun set; 
but the moon shone bright and there was sufficient light for every purpose of 
attack or defence. That, like one of Shakespeare’s heroes, his fears have con- 
verted a Cow Skin into a stilletto; a single arm into a host of “six or eight 
gentlemen,” the following certificate may show: 

On the evening of the second inst. immediately after the letters and papers 
were delivered from the post office, we left the post office in company of Dr. 
Kennedy of Meadville and Mr. Bates;—we were walking up Market Street, 
and being opposite Mr. M’Laughlin’s store, Mr. Bates and Dr. Kennedy be- 
hind us, we met Mr. Pentland—he passed and had passed Mr. Bates, who 
turned about and followed him—we heard three strokes of a Cow Skin, and 
saw Pentland run across the street, into the alley between Joseph Davis and 
James Riddle’s, & Mr. Bates in close pursuit but unable to overtake him.— 
We continued opposite Mr. M’Laughlin’s; Mr. Bates and Pentland were 
nearly opposite Briceland and Bracken’s store. It was a very bright moonlight. 
No persons were present in any way assisting Mr. Bates; and at the time of 
the attack we saw no person in that part of the street but those we have men- 
tioned. 

STEELE SEMPLE 


H. Batpwin 
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I had remained in the street that afternoon, had gone to the post office alone, 
and, despairing of mecting the object, was returning with three gentlemen, 
but they did not stop on passing Pentland; I was behind, and they, at the mo- 
ment of his Cow Skinning and dastardly, flight, were not within twenty paces 
and if anyone was, it must have been by mere accident. From the /ash, he ap- 
pealed most promptly, “to the civil authority” for the protection of his “per- 
son” from Cow Skin assassination. The following note was left at my lodgings 
very early in the evening: 

Chursday evening, January 2, 1806, 
Mr. Bates, 

Your assassin-like attack on me this evening is perfectly in character; ana i 
cowardly, dastardly and mean. In order to secure my person from a repitition 
[sic] of such conduct, I have applied to the civil authority. 

E. PENTLAND 





But his friends, it seems have made an appeal to arms by way of gasconade 
if I refused, for the purpose of depriving me of my office if I accepted. Friday 
evening, not “morning,” one of his friends called on me. He wished to know 
“what explanation I would make to Pentland.” He expected “the satisfaction 
due toa gentleman.” He was not entitled to it. He had fled under the smart of 
the Cow Skin, and had appealed to the civil authority. 1 was persuaded that the 
bearer was ignorant of the circumstances, for no gentleman knowing them 
could be the bearer of such a message from such a man, and if I had no more 
respect for him than for his friend, I should treat him as his friend had been 











treated. He said, “I knew the situation in which he stood with Ais party; that 
two persons had declined to take the message, that he could not avoid it...I 
pray the indulgence of the public, for it is the last time that I shall trouble 
them with this subject, and I trust that they will think with me that the pres- 


ent is a case where it is indispensable to put in practice the maxim of our great 


rh 


Franklin that “the licentiousness of the press should be corrected by the liberty 





Oo 
of the cudgel.” 
TARLETON BaTEs. 

It is hoped that the printers who publish Pentland’s attack will have the 
candor also to publish this statement. 

Two columns following are devoted to printing Franklin’s Account 
of the Court of the Press, which is cited as applying “with a singular 
force to Pentland’s case.” 


As manifesting the change of sentiment which was coming over 
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Tarleton’s branch of the party, it is interesting to note, on the same 
page as this account of the circumstances of his encounter with Pent- 
land, the following quotation from the Freeman’s Journal, which he 
had written Frederick he had substituted for the Aurora, under the Tree 
of Liberty heading, “Symptoms of Union and National Harmony”: 


The Washington Federalist, conducted by Mr. Reid (7) has hitherto been 
one of the bitterest opponents of Mr. Jefferson’s administration. In his last 
paper, however, Mr. Rind (?) speaks thus handsomely of him: 

Yesterday at 12 o’clock the President’s Message was presented to both 
ouses by Mr. Coles, private secretary to the President. 


The message is such a one as we should desire to see from a President of 
the United States. Dignified, firm and spirited. In fine, we consider it federal- 
ism revived. 

There is also a treasury report of Albert Gallatin’s which reads more 
like one of Andrew Mellon’s than anyone would believe possible. 


THE BATES-STEWART DUEL 


Perhaps the story can best be continued by a letter of Walter For- 
ward, written to Frederick Bates some weeks afterward. In the mean- 
time, Henry Baldwin had written substantially the same account to 
Richard, as is noted in a letter from the latter to his mother dated Jan- 
uary 27, 1806. The Tree of Liderty had come out all in mourning on 
the fourteenth, with the following announcement: “With deep regret 
we announce to the public the death of Tarleton Bates, late Prothono- 
tary of this county, who fell in a duel with Thomas Stewart on Wednes- 
day the 8th inst. On no occasion was public regret more general and 


inc 


neere. Public sensibility was never more excited.” 


s 


Richard was not aware, nor is it anywhere clear, whether the mother 
had news of this heartbreaking event before she received Richard’s let- 
ter. It is very likely that Frederick, with the constant communication be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Detroit, had heard of it before he received For- 
ward’s letter, and it is quite likely that he had read the copy of the Tree 


that announced the great loss he had sustained. 


Walter Forward’s letter is dated February 14, 1806, and is written 
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in a clear and clerkly hand. It is possible that he had never met Fred- 
erick, as he begins: 


Dear Sir;—Some weeks since the death of your amiable and endeared 
brother Tarleton Bates Esq. was announced in the “Tree of Liberty.” The 
ferment which succeeded it, the pressure of correspondence and other cir- 
cumstances have hitherto prevented the communication to you of a circum- 


stantial detail of the causes which led to it. Mr. Baldwin has now entrusted 





me with the task which I shall execute in as bricf a manner as is consistent 
with a thorough understanding of the subject. 

From the first establishment of the Press of the “Commonwealth” in this 
place that paper had teemed with the most infamous slanders of every kind 
against the character of your brother. 

His political principles, his private conduct, were the constant theme of 
ridicule and abuse. Till shortly before his death, he did not take any notice of 
them, but treated them with silent contempt. A publication however appeared 
which was of a nature too cruel to be endured. It charged him with everything 
base and mean. He could no longer brook the outrage offered to his feelings; 
he purchased a Cowskin, and determined to chastise the villianous [sic] 
Pentland wherever he could meet him. On Monday evening [December 
24! | returning from the Postoffice, he met the editor of the Commonwealth 
and chastised him, though but slightly for the recreant took to his heels and 
fled to the house of his protector Riddle. Shortly after he sent a note to your 
brother, with a notification that he had appealed to the civil authority for the 
protection of his person. On the Tuesday following he sent a challenge by 
Mr. Stewart. It was justly declined on the ground of Pentland’s having ap- 
pealed to the civil authority and not being a gentleman. He told Stewart the 
circumstances which induced the chastisement of Pentland, and added that he 
presumed he (Stewart) was ignorant of these or he would not have been the 
bearer of such a message. That if he had no more respect for him than for his 
principal, he would treat him in the same manner. Stewart retirea chagrined 


and disappointed, and your brother on the same evening in ‘printed placards 


which were stuck up through the town was ‘ 


‘proclaimed to be a coward and a 
poltroon.” In the “Tree” of Wednesday [January 1 or 72] a fair statement 
of the circumstances above related was given to the public with the signature 
of your brother. The exceptions which were taken to this by Stewart will be 
seen in the enclosed correspondence.—you will discover that no cause of chal- 


lenge existed—The conduct of Wilkins is an enigma which no one pretends 
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to solve. He had long been on terms of intimacy with your brother, and treated 
Stewart with contempt and disdain. But one day before he carried the chal- 
lenge he declared to your brother that he ought to have horsewhipped Stew- 
art for becoming a party in the affair of Pentland—that he was a fellow de- 
serving of no other kind of notice—Alas! the hypocrisy and perfidy of man! 
This same Wilkins was accessory to the death of the best of citizens the world 
has ever witnessed, the most constant friend of which he could boast. Mr. 
Bates went into the field with a mind calm and unruffled and a heart uncon- 
scious of injury or offense. This dreadful scene he deemed unavoidable. He had 
declined one challenge, had been stigmatized a coward, and was hunted 
down by the fiends of faction. This was too much for a man of his delicate 
honor to bear. He sought to silence his pursuers at the risque of his life. Alas! 
he fell the second shot and expired in a few moments. No man ever left a 
more untarnished character, no one was ever more deeply lamented. He was 
charitable to the needy, a patron of merit—a faithful friend, an honest 
patriot. His loss is severely felt by everyone and to his relatives must be pe- 
culiarly poignant. But the anguish it occasions must be alleviated by the bless- 
ings which are bestowed upon his memory. The poor drop a tear over their 
hapless benefactor; and even his former adversaries say, Bates was just and 
humane. 

For myself, no language can do justice to the emotions with which the 
tidings of his fall rent my heart. To me he was kind and munificent, a bene- 
factor, a father, a friend. He laid me under obligations which I can never 
discharge but which shall never be forgotten. 

I condole with you in your affliction. You have lost an amiable and endeared 
brother; the honors which have been paid to his memory are sufficient testi- 
monials of his worth. 

Adieu, 


WaLTeER Forwarp 


To this Henry Baldwin added a few words in the same vein, but his 
writing is almost undecipherable and totally obscured in places on the 
worn paper. 


Inclosed in the Forward letter were three by William Wilkins and 
one by Tarleton Bates, all written on January 7, 1806, the day before 
the duel. They read as follows—misspellings and all. First is a letter 


from Wilkins to Tarleton: 
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Sir, 

Mr. Stewart has just spoken to me on the subject of your statement in your 
“Tree” of this morning, of the affair which took place last week between you 
and Mr. Pentland—That part of the statement which relates to his conduct in 
the affair, he alledges to be highly exceptionable and incorrect—inasmuch as 
it charges him with being concerned in a base and dishonorable plot, which 
you say “was formed for the purpose of depriving you of your office”; and as 
it has mutilated and distorted the conversation which took place between your- 
self and him on friday evening and in some parts totally perverted it. 

In this uncanded publication he considers himself injured and insulted, 
and looks for at your hands a prompt reparation. 


With me, Mr. Stewart regrets the necessity which has produced the present 
communication, but a sence of duty, justice to himself, and a regard to his 
character will not suffer him to pass over your statement in silence. Your com- 
munications on this subject to Mr. Stewart you will please to make through me. 

With respect, sir, 
Your very humble servant, 
Wma. WILkins 


Another followed on that “Tewsday afternoon”: 
Sir 

Everyone who reads your publication of today will plainly see that it con- 
tains an unequivocal charge against Mr. Stewart of being concerned in a dis- 
honorable plot to deprive you of your office, that his conduct (from your rela- 
tion) has not been correct, and that the peice [sic] is injurious and wounding 
to his feelings. Hence Mr. Stewart conceives himself aggreived [sic] and asks 
a satisfactory apology or the alternative. 

He will accept of the enclosed as an atonement for the injury—but your 
publication is such that nothing short of it can do justice to his character.— 
With respect, sir, 

Your most humble servant, 
Wo. WILkins 


Follows the “enclosed” which alone would be accepted as “atone- 
ment for the injury”: 


Having been this morning called upon by Wm. Wilkins on the part of Mr. 
Stewart, and informed that the latter conceived himself injured and insulted, 
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by some expression in my statement in the “Tree” of this morning of the 
affair which took place last week between Mr. Pentland and myself, I make this 
apology to Mr. Stewart, and hope it will be satisfactory to his feelings and 
remove any unfavorable impressions which my statement may have made on 
the public mind. 


I regret that anything in my publications should have wounded or insulted 
the feelings of Mr. Stewart for nothing was more foreign to my intentions. So 
far from wishing to make any imputation against the character of Mr. Stewart, 
I now declare that his conduct and expressions in delivering the message of 

{r. Pentland was correct and honorable. Altho’ I cannot but believe a plot 
‘as laid to entrap me into an acceptance of Mr. Pentland’s challenge and 
hereby deprive me of my office, yet I am far from harboring a beleif that it 
was with Mr. Stewart’s knowledge and privity;—but on the other hand I 
believe him too much of a gentleman to be concerned wittingly in so ignoble 
a design—should any expressions in my publications mitigate against his 
character, they must be incorrect and made from mistake, for my good opinion 
him as a gentleman and a man of spirit precludes the possibility of injuring 
his feelings or insulting him intentionally. 












Tarleton promptly replied: 


| have the honor of your communication of this afternoon, and it is not 
ssary for me to read more than the first paragraph of your inclosed project 

of atonement to reject. In my publication I did not especially intend an im- 
lication of Mr. Stewart nor specifically mean to excuse him; I have no reason 
to doubt the veracity of that gentleman, Of course am disposed to believe that 
he had not such part in the transaction of Mr. Pentland as I had believed; yet 
it is perfectly fair to concede him as a co-agent in the subsequent placard and 
however umder other circumstances | might feel a disposition to sacrifice much 
to the feelings of Mr. Stewart, being unconscious of any improper calumny or 
istortion of our conversation, it is a duty I owe myself to grant nothing but 


What truth demands. 
1 have the honor to be with every sentiment of respect, sir, 


Your most obedient servant, 
TARLETON BaTEs 


Upon receipt of this Wilkins wrote to Morgan Neville: 


As the friend of Mr. Stewart, 1 must at once reject Mr. Bates’s note as 


quite unsatisfactory to the feelings of that gentleman—and, sir, however I may 
regard the course which the affair is about to take, Mr. Stewart will expect a 
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personal interview as soon as possible, and for which purpose I will wait on 
you any time to make every necessary arrangement. 
Believe me, sir, with respect, 
Your friend and humble servant, 
Wo. WILkins 


It is but fair to state that the spelling is that of the copyist of these 
letters, as they are all written in the same hand, and that hand is 


neither Forward’s nor Baldwin’s. 


The letter about the extravagance of James seems to be the last one 
from Tarleton to any of the family before the “Affair with Pentland,” 
as his friends seem to have united in calling the duel and the events 
which led to it. He left no farewell note, but he did leave a will, drawn 


by himself and unwitnessed. 


He called upon one family to bid them farewell, but let fall no hint 
of where he was going. The story of his call came from the venerable 
Mrs. Sarah Collins, the wife of a lawyer in the town, Thomas Collins. 
She survived her husband many years, and told the tale to her daughters, 
one of whom in her old age repeated it to a chronicler of the duel. She 
had evidently been a good friend to the young prothonotary, and it was 


to her that he is supposed to have paid his last visit. 
Henry Marie Brackenridge, over half a century afterwards, wrote 
of the death of the man who had so gently guided him in his studies: 


“During my stay at the college’ an incident occurred which affected me 





renee 


ewer 


deeply—the death of my friend Mr. Bates in a duel. He was one of the | 


most perfect gentleman I ever knew, and a philanthropist whose heart 


was the ready and sure refuge of the unfortunate. There were few 


: vo i 
handsomer men, and when brought from the field into the diningroom 


where he had passed so many social hours, and laid upon the carpet, he | 


seemed to be asleep, his countenance having undergone no change, 4s 
the ball had passed through his heart, and his death was instantaneous.” 
This diningroom was the one celebrated in Brackenridge’s Recollections 


as the salon where the young professional men of Pittsburgh, the officers 


3 Brackenridge was then at Jefferson College in Canonsburg, Pennsylvania, where he 


had gone to finish the education in the law which Tarleton had aided. 
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of the army, and any distinguished visitors to the town were accustomed 
to meet. Here Henry Marie had boarded with Tarleton when he was 
in the office of the young prothonotary. It was the only home that Tar- 
leton knew in the later years of his life in Pittsburgh, and to this house 
he was brought back to lie in state till his burial. “Many a tear of genu- 
ine feeling was shed by those who came to take a last look at the once 
elegant Tarleton Bates.” 

The will was dated January 7, 1806, the day before he was killed, 
and read: 


This is my last will. I constitute Henry Baldwin, my very dear friend, my 
sole executor. He is to sell all my estate, real and personal, except my watch. 
The last I give to him with any money he may be indebted to me. With the 
proceeds of my estate he is to pay first my debts, and burn my body, or at 
least bury it without any direction. Next to support James at school, to finish 
his education by the study of law at Litchfield, if there be a sufficiency; other- 
wise my brother Frederick will make up the deficiency. And my residue to go 
to my adored mother. Signed, being written wholly by myself, this 7th day 
of January, 1806. 


There were no witnesses, but the paper was found among his effects 
after his death, and on January 11, John Woods and Thomas Collins, 
who in the former divisions of politics had been among his opponents, 
but who had become, under the new affiliations caused by the shifting 
circumstances, his friends and allies, testified that they knew and identi- 


fied his writing, and the will was allowed. 


He bade goodbye to his friends in the town, 
They knew not where he was going— 

With a single comrade he rode down, 
No backward glance bestowing, 

To where Three-Mile Run’s deepcleft ravine 
Wound down to the frozen river 


There he took his stand, and firm was his mien, 
With never a doubt or quiver. 

No need of words, the die was cast— 

Soon was his life-blood streaming, 
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End of life, and end, at last, , oH 
Of love, of deeds, and of dreaming. T 
. . . . . . . F m. 

Tis another day. The steel-mill’s roar 
Drowns out the tragic ending; Li 
But men’s hearts yet thrill to that tale of yore “i 
How he died his name defending. 0 
Whether mistaken or justified tio 
Is a matter of opinion, fn 
He lived by a code; by that code he died, wl 
True son of the Old Dominion. «4 
Another code he mingled with the code of the Virginian; he was a - 
true son of the Old Dominion, but he was also a Quaker by long inheri- } _ 
tance. Thus it was that he asked that he be buried in an unknown grave. § lim 
Did he feel that since he had so broken one of their tenets, he would bk % hoe 
true to another? A minister of the town sought to fill his church by an- ¢ Mi 
nouncing that he would preach a sermon on the death of Tarleton j Ru 
Bates, but watchful comrades of the Masonic fraternity prevented it; j tha 
they were bound that their brother’s wish for anonymity should be re- _ 
spected. His grave in Trinity churchyard, unmarked and forgotten, lie } 
near that of Emily Neville, how near no one today knows. sho 
The respective ages and standings of the men concerned in this affary, Pan 
are of some moment in understanding it. Henry Baldwin was Tarletons§) 
best friend at that time, and like Tarleton, was inclining toward the im Tar 
more conservative political paths, though they had been ardent Deme§ - 

i 2 


crats and had helped to elect Jefferson. He held an appointment from™ 
McKean as assistant state’s attorney, much to the disgust of Pentland. 
who included him in many of his paragraphs against Tarleton. He hin '"S 
self had been concerned in a duel, if an early chronicler of ro — 
history can be taken on his own word. There has been no corroboratia jy 

of the story. But as the penalty for duelling was fine and inpricael 

and loss of citizenship for seven years, there was very little publicnyy 
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courted on these occasions. Baldwin became congressman in 1817, age OV 


in 1830 was appointed a justice of the United States Supreme Cour igna 
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Had he not been newly married, he would undoubtedly have seconded 
Tarleton in the duel, but they followed the naval code, it was the un- 
married who must uphold the honor of the ship. 


So many of Tarleton’s friends had been of the army. Meriwether 
Lewis was far away in the unknown country beyond the ranges, on the 
exploring expedition which was to make him famous. Zebulon Mont- 
gomery Pike was setting out to the Southwest on his memorable explora- 
tions; David Thomson had long since departed upon that adventure 
from which none can expect to return. But there was left the friend of 
whom ‘Tarleton had written to his brother in such extravagant terms, 
“the amiable brother of her weighed with whom in my estimation the 
world is light, light as a feather.” This was Morgan Neville, only 





was a 

there oe SWeNty years old at the time when he was selected to arrange the pre- 

and liminaries of that contest which was to end so tragically for his child- 
. gical) 


ld be hood idol. Before the year was over, he was to follow Burr down the 


Mississippi on an expedition as foolhardy as was this one to Three-mile 





efi Run. His description of that second expedition was to make him a fame 
- is that his later fugitive writings enhanced, and he was to know, as Tarle- 
be ref 08 had known, the pangs of poverty and failure in an alien environment. 
n, ls Mr. Stewart, who was evidently the victim of a party allegiance of 

© short duration, was not so well known in Pittsburgh as the other partici- 
affair| pants in the duel. If one may believe a subsequent issue of the Common- 
leton' wealth, defending him from the description of some of the friends of 
al the Tarleton Bates, he was the son of an Irish clergyman, “‘not inferior to 
Dene Mr. Bates in any way.” The editor is sufficiently cowed by criticism to 
fron i add: “Let us not be understood, however, as wishing to detract from 
stland i the merits of Mr. Bates. As a man he certainly possessed many endear- 


> hin ing and estimable qualities, he was a faithful public officer, but as a poli- 
§ tician, he was ———————..” This Thomas Stewart was a merchant, 


sburgi 
the junior partner of Robinson & Stewart. He is said to have fled to Bal- 


oration im 
— timore never to return and certain it is that in February the firm was 
ublicit it 
7, ania 


Cour§} ignated by Forward in his letter as an enigma, was about twenty-seven 


advertised as dissolved. 





William Wilkins, who seconded Stewart, and whose conduct is des- 
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years old at this time. He was the younger brother of Catherine Ernest, 
the wife of Frederick’s friend and patron in Detroit. His father had been 
attacked as savagely by the Commonwealth as had Bates, if not so per- 
sonally. After the duel William Wilkins left the country and spent 
nearly a year with that brother in Kentucky whose hospitality Frederick 
had several times enjoyed. He had been admitted to the bar at Pittsburgh 
in 1801, after attending Dickinson College. In 1816, ten years after 
the duel, he was made president of the common council of the city. He 
was elected to the legislature in 1820, and four years later was made 
president-judge of the fifth judicial district of Pennsylvania. Afterward 
he was successively United States Senator, candidate for the vice-presi- 
dency, minister to Russia, and secretary of war under President Tyler. 

Although the editor of the Commonwealth complained that “several 
papers have given very erroneous accounts of the late duel,” mention- 
ing especially the “quid papers at Carlisle and Greensboro,” and the 
United States Gazette of January 10, the only account found in any 
issue of the Commonwealth was the one printed under duress, and in- 
troduced as follows: 

The following particulars respecting the late duel are extracted from Tie 


Pittsburgh Gazette of yesterday. From motives of delicacy, we decline, a 


0 


present, making any remarks on the subject—reports, however, injurious to 








MNS 


the character of the editor, and entirely destitute of foundation, having gone | 


abroad, and been seized upon with avidity, by his political enemies, to blast 


his reputation—a vindication of his conduct will shortly be given to the pub | 


lic—until then he requests a suspension of public opinion. 


The statement extracted is a model of brevity, and whoever prepared J 


it (it may have been Henry Baldwin) was a master of his craft. Its 


addressed to Mr. Scull, the editor of the Pittsburgh Gazette, to which 


Tarleton had once contributed, and which had become the target of the 


shafts of the Tree of Liberty when that paper was established in oppo- J 


sition to it; shafts, it must be owned candidly, not less personal than 
those of the Commonwealth. The Gazette was later on the order o 
“neuter,” as Tarleton had said, between the two parties: 

A friend of the gentlemen who were seconds to Mr. Bates and Mr. Stewart, 


in the duel which lately occurred, to prevent improper representations of that 
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affair, requests you to insert the following statement, which he believes will 


be approved of by them both. 


A duel took place on Wednesday the 8th inst. between Tarleton Bates, Esq. 
and Mr. Thomas Stewart, merchant, both of this place. The latter thought 
proper to require of Mr. Bates an apology for what he considered improper 
expressions, respecting him, in a publication by Mr. Bates which appeared the 
day before in the Tree of Liberty. No apology having been made, or agreed 
to, the parties, each attended by a friend, met near the Monongahela river 
three miles from town. Previous to their positions being taken on the ground, 
the friend of Mr. Stewart mentioned an apology, which would be accepted— 
but as it was the same in substance, as had been proposed before, and as it had 
heen perfectly well understood before the parties went to the ground that no 
apology would be made by Mr. Bates, he rejected it. The distance (ten steps) 
was then measured, and the pistols loaded by the seconds in the presence of 
each other. They cach fired twice. In the interval before the first and second 
fire, no proposition of adjustment was made. The second fire proved fatal to 
Mr. Bates, who received the ball of his antagonist’s pistol, in the upper part 
of his breast, and expired in an hour. 

The behaviour of the principals on the ground was perfectly calm and 
undaunted, and this unfortunate transaction was conducted in conformity to 
the arrangements, which had been previously made, and to the strictest rules 


of honour. 


That the malignancy of the editor of the Commonwealth was of un- 
common quality is shown by the fact that, as Dahlinger phrases it, “on 
the day that Bates lay dead in the ravine that has ever since been haunted 
by his memory,” the paper brought out another reference to the slan- 
derous charge by which he had been goaded to his death. The editor 
says: “I shall not engross the columns of this paper with remarks on the 
private character of Mr. Bates, because, that ‘already appears to the 
public in colours, dark as the skin of his mistress.’ ”? Of course when this 
was printed, Pentland did not know whether Tarleton had accepted the 
challenge and he was preparing ammunition that would surely cause his 
opponent to adopt such measures as would give a pretext for his removal 
from office. That this was Pentland’s object, Bates firmly believed. The 


moral is ali too unsatisfactory. Though the allied Federalists and Repub- 
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licans succeeded after Tarleton’s death in obtaining the vacant appoint- 
ment for the father of the girl he had so long adored, the “Irish, or hot- 
head party,” as Tarleton had called them, became in time more power- 
ful, and in 1815, in Riddle’s directory, Ephraim Pentland is listed as 
prothonotary of Allegheny County. The mills of the gods grind slowly, 
and very few people live long enough to appreciate the fineness of the 


meal. 
TARLETON AND EMILY NEVILLE 


It is obvious, from the locally famous double acrostic written by Tarle- 
ton Bates to Emily Neville, that they were in the habit of exchanging 
verses, for he refers to the “‘ittle ditty” which she “has enclosed.” This 
is confirmation of the guess that they exchanged letters, and if anything 
remains of romance, it was not through the postoffice that these missives 
were sent. Neither would it be likely to be through the brother, espe- 
cially if her family was not enthusiastic over the friendship. From the 
acceptance by Presley Neville of the office of prothonotary, it may be 
safely asserted that his fortunes were even then on the downward path 
financially, and that the suit of Tarleton for his eldest daughter’s hand 
may not have seemed the most promising in the circle of their acquaint- 
ance. She was probably about twenty-one at this time, if Tarleton had 
accurately defined her age in 1798, when he said she was twelve. The 


difference between her age and his might still appear as a barrier to her 


parents, though the lovers would not have minded it. The fact that she ] 


married so soon after the death of Tarleton has been assigned as a cir 


cumstance which would lead to the conclusion that she was indifferent, | 


but much can happen in a year, and a year is a long time to a young girl; 
it is possible, also, that there was pressure brought to bear from many 
quarters. 

For confirmation of some of the surmises which must occur to one 
who studies the letters, Hugh Henry Brackenridge, who cast some light 
on Tarleton’s first love affair in Pittsburgh, may again be quoted, in the 
form of excerpts from his Modern Chivalry: 


Will Snickley had come to these woods, a short time before Tom Snillo. 


Snickley had absconded on account of a duel in which he had been second, and 
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in which the principal was killed. For though not valiant himself, Will Snick- 
ley could be the cause of valour in other men. Not altogether destitute of in- 
genuity, and where he had to do with a simpleton, sufficiently successful, this 
Snickley attacks an unsuspecting man in the Gazette; whom he advises to cow- 
skin the Journalist. It is done; and the Journalist challenges. The unsuspecting 
man declines, because the Journalist had shewn himself a blackguard. But that 
the unsuspecting man might have no excuse, a red hot Irishman is prompted 
to offer himself, as no man could dispute, but that he was a gentleman; Swick- 
ley in the meantime offering himself to be his second. The unsuspecting man 
could not well tell what to do, and was under the necessity of accepting; and 
being in love with a young lady, took her brother, a young man, for his second. 
It was proposed that an apology should be made which Snickley drew up, and 
couched in such terms, that it became impossible for the umsuspecting man 
challenged to adopt. Snickley took care to have the Irishman’s pistol loaded 
skillfully, and having the first fire, shot the unsuspecting man dead. 


Snickley did not stay a long time in these woods. He returned to the old 
settlement; and the matter blew over. Party supported him; family connec- 
tions gave him countenance, the ladies danced with him; Judges supped; he 





was elected to office, became director of banks; and is in a fair way to be 





just what he pleases. 


I will acknowledge that I have no idea, that Snickley, when he projected 
this duel with the unsuspecting man, had any idea of the ultimate catastrophe; 
or that death would ensue. There are so many chances in favour of a wound, 
that a wound only was contemplated; and the pistol was loaded upon the same 
principle that a gaff is put upon a cock, by young men of silly minds, who take 
delight in such amusement. But I would not have the compunctions of Snick- 
ley, for all the sensations of present pleasure, that he derived at the time from 
the contrivance of the tragedy. 


These are undercurrents in the politics of that time that render it dif- 
ficult to judge of the justice of the above parable, or its application to 
the Bates-Stewart duel. In an issue of March 26, the Commonwealth 
editor says: “Mr. Baldwin is the public prosecutor of the county, sworn 
to maintain the peace—he knew the whole affair of the duel from begin- 
ning to end—advised the assault on the editor of this paper—offered to 
be the second of his friend—prepared the instruments of destruction 
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.” In fact, Pentland seemed to be still eager to draw Baldwin 
into the net. Perhaps they wanted his office, too. 


In the same issue, Baldwin is accused of bowing to “General Wil- 
kins.” This is the former quartermaster general, John Wilkins, Jr., 
who, as was the Pittsburgh custom started in the case of O’Hara, was 
known as “General” forever after holding that not very warlike office. 
John Wilkins, Jr., was the older brother of William Wilkins. There 
were eleven children of John Wilkins, Sr., by his first wife, of whom 
William was the youngest son; eleven children also by his second wife. 
In so large a family, there would be considerable room for difference in 
political opinions, but they seem to have hung together in social matters. 


It was January 27, 1806, when Richard wrote to his mother, giving 
the particulars of the fatal duel, and inclosing a copy of the Tree of Lib- 
erty of the fourteenth of January, which came out with mourning bor- 
ders. He had received a letter from Henry Baldwin, and it was thus 
that he obtained the copy of the Tree. There is no record of any letter 
from Frederick. Later on he kept a letterbook, but none has survived 
from his Detroit experiences. On the third of February, 1806, Charles 
wrote to his mother; he also had received a letter from Baldwin. Charles 
communicates some particulars, not many, about the will, and says that 
he will soon be in “Belmont,” when he will tell his mother more about 


it. He closes with this sentence: “I believe the affair is neither better nor | 


worse than what we before conceived it. Accept the dutiful assurance 


of my most sincere affection.” 


About a week afterward, Richard again writes to his mother. He 1s 
very despondent, though he claims to be in perfect health. He has evi- 
dently been deeply affected by Tarleton’s death, and wishes to go to 
Pittsburgh; he thinks that either Charles or he should go. As far as 
known, neither of them did go. 


The situation with regard to the duel was a particularly harassing one 
for Frederick. He had lived in such intimacy with the Ernest family, he 
was so indebted to them, he had such affection for them and their chil- 
dren, yet it was Mrs. Ernest’s brother who was accused of having fo 
mented the trouble that had led to the duel. There is a vague hint in his 
letters of a misunderstanding with Mrs. Ernest at this time, but it was 
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quickly adjusted. Her situation was scarcely less happy than his. Her hus- 
band was in disgrace, and had gone to the seat of government to adjust 








his affairs. His office had been given to one whom they had looked upon 
¥ as a friend. Frederick could not well desert the little family, so betrayed, 
Fs in the hour of their need, when they had stood by him so faithfully 
te through all the years of his loneliness. 
a Tarleton had somewhat reproached his brother for not giving him a 
_ better account of the fire in which Frederick had suffered so great a 
‘ie. F loss in June, 1805, but other accounts leave no doubt that it was so 
sin | great a calamity that it paralyzed the inhabitants of Detroit with dis- 
_ may, and made it hard for them adequately to describe what had hap- 
; pened. 
ring 
ri. Solomon Sibley, a friend of Frederick’s, had married a cousin of Mrs. 
sore | Emnest’s, a young Marietta woman, Sarah Sproat. She was visiting her 
thus |, Parents in the Western Reserve when the fire occurred. From her hus- 
ant band’s letter to her, it is manifest that the leading citizens of the town 
ved B hada great deal to occupy their time besides writing letters. He says that 
utes they had been exerting themselves since the fire to relieve the distressed. 
wie He speaks also of the arrival of the governor, General Hull, and says 
that | that not a single house is ready for his reception or accommodation. 
bout § The Ernest farm, “Springwells,” was not disturbed by the fire. No 
‘nor | doubt Mrs, Ernest did her best to help out her neighbors. From the in- 
‘ance §) timacy shown in letters later written by Ann Hull, the governor’s daugh- 
E ter, and some others written by Anthony Ernest, one of the older sons 
He is 5 of Captain Ernest, it seems likely that part of the governor’s family were 
sevie | for a time received into the Ernest home. The governor, as soon as it 
x0 to could be arranged, built a very fine mansion, but this took time. 
ar §) —_ Left in charge of the farm by her husband, and with so many cares, 
> Mrs. Ernest must often have consulted their old friend Frederick. Thus, 
one Das well as through his official relations with her father, the young judge 
ly, he B and the governor’s daughter became very well known to each other. 
_ : Like Tarleton, he found it easier to fall in love with a Federalist than a 
1g fo ; Jacobin, and in his case it was doubly easy, as his real inclinations, 
in hs through his Detroit associations, were on the side of the “friends of or- 





pitas ta 


der,” as the Federalists called themselves. 
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Ann Hull must have been a most delightful girl, and it is indeed tragic 
that she and Frederick could not have met at a happier time. He had 
been bankrupted by the fire, and his friend, upon whom he could have 
depended as upon a brother, was in disgrace and poverty. True, Fred- 
erick had his appointment as judge, but his salary was so small that he 
would have needed some other income of very substantial proportions 
before he could ask the lovely and cultured girl from Massachusetts, 
whose father was reputedly wealthy, to share his life with him. The men- 
ace of poverty stalked between him and the object of his affections, as it 
had baffled the realization of the dreams of his brothers, Tarleton and 


Richard. 


Charles alone seemed destined to marriage, and in his case a belated 
one. On July 19, 1806, James writes to Frederick: “Charles is mar- 
ried to Mary H. Miller, daughter of Colonel Heath J. Miller.” He 
speaks with the scorn of a youth of nineteen of the disparity in their ages, 
she being but sixteen. Charles, however, was only thirty-four. James also 
says that Fleming has been to “Belmont” to take Edward to Northum- 
berland, to be sent to school at Charlotte Hall Academy in Maryland. 
The prosperous Fleming was quite ready, it seems, to do his share in 
helping out the younger members. It must have been hard for the 
mother, so soon after Tarleton’s death, to let her youngest go. Educa- 
tion meant much to that family, however, and she was a Spartan, and 
sensible enough not to withhold good from her son for the gratification 
of her own affectionate instincts. James’s letter is from Nassau Hall, 
Princeton, where he was then studying, his career at Yale, where the 
“extravagant dog” had dazzled the thrifty New Englanders and grieved 
his hard working brother by his expenditures of over $595 in one year, 


having terminated the year before. 


There was plenty besides romance to occupy Frederick, and even 
news from home must have taken second place to the exciting events 
that were occurring in Detroit. The judges and the new governor were 
busily engaged in plans for rebuilding Detroit along lines copied by 
Judge Woodward from the plan for the national capital, and were hav- 
ing many discussions on the subject, as they did not by any means agree. 
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The governor had also started a banking scheme destined to make him F 
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and everyone else a great deal of trouble. About August 18, Frederick 
was on the island of Machinac, and addressed the grand jury there. 
This was as long and involved an address as his earlier one in Detroit, 
but he discovered the next day that so few of them understood English, 


that he made short work of his introductory remarks on that occasion. 


The Indian-like stoicism with which the French voyageurs and trad- 
ers were wont to conceal their impish enjoyment of a ridiculous situa- 
tion probably carried them through the long harangue of the grandilo- 
quent young jurist, without apparent disturbance of the gravity of the 


occasion. 


It was after he returned to Detroit that Frederick received a letter 
from Henry Baldwin, who was charged by ‘Tarleton’s will with author- 
ity over the property left for James’s education. Baldwin had written 
him in April that he would see James soon, as he was on his way to 
Philadelphia. This last letter calls Frederick’s attention to an account 
enclosed, and says: ““You will see by this that James has been very ex- 
travagant. I remonstrated with him. . . . I found him not much dis- 
posed to curtail his expenses. Your brother’s intentions were to have 
limited him to $450. a year.” Baldwin also expresses the happiness it 
will give him to gain the confidence of Frederick, the “brother of my 
dearest and best friend.” ‘The account referred to appears to be the 
following paper: 


Your account in your brother’s book is as follows: 


Frederick Bates, Dr. 


1804, July 19 To half expenses of James, $595 till now. . . $297.50 
To half Yale expenses........... os 
Cr. 1804, Dec. 5 By bank notes on account of James $125 
1805 By prize of 4246 Catholic 20$ co 
1806 June By draft on Mr. Madison.......... 200 


Expenditures for James Bates 
From 1 May, 1802 to 19 July, 1804, boarding, clothing, 

schooling, etc. at $200...... eC 

1804, July 19, For a horse, saddle and bridle........... 46. 

Enclosed to S. P. Staples 


Gave James on account of expenses 75$ of 
which he is to [##legible] to Mr. Staples 
what remains after paying expenses [7#/- 
legible | =a 








1804, Nov. 27, 
1805, Aug. 9, 


23> 


Oct. 265, 


29, 

Nov. 19, 

Dec. 31, 
1806, Jan. 8, 


1806, Jan. 31, 
March 7, 

April 4, 
19, 


June 17, 
Aug. 25, 
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Sundries at New Haven $15, saddlebags, 


Enclosed to S. P. Staples draft on Bank of 


SERA orerant Seer oy arene em eee 


Enclosed to J. Madison to be given to 


ee ee eer 


Enclosed to S. P. Staples by post... .. 


Do. to James by Fayette Neville......... 


Cath by C. F. Bates.......... 


To draft enclosed to James on Penna Bank. 
To a note ten dollars by post............ 


To a draft on Bank of Penna. enclosed to 


De 6. cere ernineae. 


The following sums have been sent him by me. 


Cash sent by post... ase edad ess 


Cash sent by post... pees bar 
Cash sent by post 


Do. from Phila....... le tah ahs Bat 


Gave him in Phila................. 


ae le cca ils Sa tet Ba Ree dr vain 6 a 


sent by post a draft on bank of Penna 


By an order on S. M. Thompson........ . 


Frederick can be pieced into narrative form. 


THE BURR EXPEDITION 


Woodward, was found among the Woodward papers. He says that he 


OO, Wis GE. oink hace wevceess 
Mr. Staples—Cash of James............. 
| ee 
Enclosed to James for do............... 


Mar.—Jung 


Whether this letter, or a desire to aid Ernest, or some business con- 
nected with his territorial office induced Frederick to go to Washington 
at this time has not been determined, but in December, 1806, nearly a 
year after Tarleton’s death, Frederick was in Pittsburgh on his way to 
see the President and other officers of the republic. He was accompanied 
as far as Pittsburgh by Anthony, Captain Ernest’s son. It is probable 
that Anthony was the second son, John Doughty being the oldest, born 
while his father was commandant at Fort Pitt. Anthony was to remain 
in Pittsburgh with his mother’s relatives. It is from Anthony’s later let- 
ters to Frederick, from Pittsburgh, that the romance of Ann Hull and 


A letter from Judge Bates to his colleague on the bench, Augustus B. 
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finds all Pittsburgh in commotion, as Colonel Burr’s enterprise appears 
to be matured for execution, that large supplies of provisions are loading 
on board the boats for the supply of his troops in the lower countries. 
Natchez will be the rendezvous, but their object and destination are al- 
together unknown, except to a few, perhaps. Frederick speaks of the 
most intelligent with whom he had conversed (this would of course in- 
clude his brother’s intimate friend and second, Morgan Neville) as be- 
lieving that the army would consist of ten thousand men who were to 
remain in the neighborhood of the Spanish settlements until the daily 
expected declaration of war or other political events, which events 
would authorize the government to justify the preparations and avow 
them as their own. He states that most of the more prominent young 
men in the vicinity are planning on going. 


This account coincides with that of Henry Marie Brackenridge, as 
given in his Recollections of Persons and Places in the West. He says of 
Burr: “His projects were discussed in our little senate [@ club of young 
lew students], and at the dinner-table [at Mrs. Earle’s] for months be- 
fore the attempt was made to carry them into execution, and were as 
well known to us as to anyone else, except Burr himself, or Wilkinson. 
Whatever subordinate plan Burr may have had, I am well satisfied that 
the main object was the liberation of Mexico, and the splendid fortunes 
which would be acquired by success.” Young Brackenridge scouts the 
idea that the separation of the West was ever discussed in Pittsburgh, or 
any design on New Orleans. A study of the characters engaged by the 
expedition in Pittsburgh assures that Bates and Brackenridge were right 
as to his followers. But when the shadow of war became dimmer, Burr 
was reluctant to give up the scheme; he had embarked upon it with ul- 
terior motives; in case of war, these could have been justified; as the 
war clouds melted into thin air, he endeavored to carry out his plan, 
which had enlisted officers and patriotic civilians, without letting them 
know that the real need had passed. H. M. Brackenridge says that the 
idea was constantly held out that the scheme was approved by the Presi- 
dent. Wilkinson had been ordered to make certain moves which might 
have precipitated war. Delayed by the critical illness of his wife, the 
commander-in-chief was kept from the scene just long enough to make 


such action seem less warlike than had been intended. He adopted pacific 
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measures, in response to intimations of the disposition of the Spaniards, 
and under instructions from Jefferson, who knew that the United States 
was not prepared to beard so formidable a rival as Spain, especially with 
the alliance with Great Britain or France which might result. Word 
came to Burr to give up his expedition, but he persisted. 

Morgan Neville was one of the most enthusiastic of Burr’s colonists. 
His father, the prothonotary, and another officer of the civil govern- 
ment, Judge Samuel Roberts, were called to the bedside of Colonel 
George Morgan, who, though not related to the Neville’s, felt it his 
duty to warn Morgan Neville’s father both as a parent and a magistrate. 
The prothonotary and Judge Roberts wrote a joint letter to the Presi- 
dent, warning him that they suspected, from what Colonel George 


Morgan had told them, some plot not far from treason. 


President Jefferson had his investigators on the trail, John Graham, 
a man of unquestioned loyalty, being the most important. Jefferson had 
received word from dozens of men, among them General Wilkinson, 
that the project was turning from its first innocent appearance to mort 
devious paths, but he was not able to move a step to head off so popular 
a man as Burr (one whom he would be suspected of ruining by design) 


«c 


without positive evidence. So it was that “‘all Pittsburgh was in commo- 
tion,” so it was that Morgan Neville and other young men of promi- 
nent families were allowed to depart, for when Presley Neville’s letter 
was left unanswered, it was taken for granted that there must be no op- 
position on the part of the government. Leading families were proud to 
entertain the Vice President, who is said by the editor of the Common- 
wealth to have stayed at O’Hara’s while in town. The succeeding gen- 


erations preferred to forget that, and claim Louis Philippe instead. The 


‘ 


" 


same editor also states that there were “no Demo-Republicans in it, 2 


> and this accords with the accounts of H. M. 


high-toned gentry,’ 
Brackenridge and Frederick Bates. Bates speaks of them as “the young 
men of this vicinity respectable by birth, education and property” (again 
the use of that word respectable as though it meant important or prom 
nent). Brackenridge relates that on his arrival at Carlisle on a visit a 
this time, he found his father very uneasy about him. “He had heard oi 
the movements of Aaron Burr at Pittsburgh, and was apprehensive that 


I had joined the expedition with other young men of the place.” No 
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doubt, the old judge, who had always been a faithful correspondent of 
Jefferson, favored the President with an account of this interview, and 
was able to draw from it ideas of which his son was innocent. 


When Frederick reached Washington, he must have been surprised 
that so much was known of Burr’s movements. To the proper officers, 
he was able to offer his knowledge of the situation at Pittsburgh. That 
his errand had been partly to find out about Ernest’s continued absence, 
and to do what he could to help him, subsequent letters indicate unques- 
tionably. For this, his interview would be with Gallatin, secretary of the 
treasury, a comparative stranger to him, and not with his father’s old 
friends and kin, Jefferson and Madison. The warning given to him by 
Gallatin was certainly intended to separate him from his Federalist 
friends. It is obvious that Jefferson and Madison were determined that 
he should no longer be exposed to the contaminating influences of the 
Ernests, the Hulls, and other more or less anti-Republican elements at 
Detroit. A man was wanted on the Mississippi who could be depended 
upon, and this young Virginian needed to be removed from his old en- 
vironment. Meriwether Lewis, his brother’s intimate friend, had been 
chosen to be governor of the Upper Louisiana Territory, but could not 
at once take this office. Dr. Joseph Browne, then the secretary of the 
territory, was a brother-in-law of Burr; Frederick Bates was directed 
to divest him of his office, and occupy it himself, acting till Lewis ar- 
rived as both secretary and governor. “Circumstances which I knew not 
how to control prevented my immediate return to Detroit,” writes Fred- 
erick. “I have been confided in beyond my merits and will repay that 
confidence by a continued fidelity.”” His commission was dated February 
4, 1807. 

In this connection Frederick apparently sought appointments of De- 
troit friends as officers of the territory, but in vain, for he writes: “I have 
already been admonished on this score—in gentle terms, it is true; but 
in a style sufficiently peremptory, to prevent my making again the frott- 
less experiment”; and in another letter, “the Secretary of the Treasury, 
to whom alone I could write, did not expect to hear from me on such 


subjects.” 


Later letters show something of the affection for Ann Hull which he 
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felt at the time of his departure for Washington, and the regret with 
which he gave up his dream of sometime winning her for his wife. Thus 
was added sorrow for his entrance into the new and untried field, 
where he was admonished to tread so carefully. 


There is no mention of his seeing James while he was east of the Al- 
leghenies. A letter to him from James, dated February 9, 1807, at 
Nassau Hall, Princeton, comments on his stay at “Belmont.” James 
says he is “glad to be counselled” by Frederick. Charles has been cool 
toward him; “a rough hewn mortal,” “‘not suave,” are phrases which 
James chooses to describe their oldest brother. James expects to visit 
Pittsburgh “next October.” 


Almost as soon as it was known in Detroit that Frederick had ob- 





tained so important a position in Louisiana, requests began to come to 
him from his friends there, asking about prospects in the new territory. 
Abijah Hull, a surveyor and a nephew of the governor of Michigan 
Territory, wrote on March 7, 1807, that he “does not think prospects 
in Detroit as good as in Louisiana.” Joseph Watson, who succeeded 
Peter Audrain in 1807 as secretary to the governor, and held the office 
for seven years, wrote Frederick to inquire about his chances of appoint- 
ment as receiver of public monies in place of Bates. He added: “More 
than one person here is in fond expectation of seeing you here as soon as 
your business will permit.” He asks: “What are prospects for a young 
man in your new abode?” 


FREDERICK IN ST. LOUIS 


From Frederick’s manuscript letterbook, the date of his arrival in St. 
Louis is ascertained as April 1, 1807. On April 8, he was sending for 
the following books, which he deemed essential to his proper understand- 
ing of the duties of his new position: 


Dallas’ Reports; Washington’s Reports; Burrows’ Reports; Gilbert’s 


er ee 


Law of Evidence; Encyc. of Practice; Lilly’s Entries; Baccaria on 
Crimes and Punishments. Also Hume’s History of England with con- ( 
tinuation, and Blair’s Lectures on Belles Letters, 2 vols. The Travels é 
of Anarcharisis the Younger into Greece, also ordered, might be put ft 
down as lighter reading. 
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It is probable that it was after he had left “Belmont,” and was on his 
way down the Mississippi to St. Louis, that Ann Hull, on May 12, 
1807, took up her pen to let him know what was happening in Detroit. 
The first words reveal that there had been some kind of misunderstand- 
ing between them, perhaps after he left Detroit, and knowing the proud 
nature of each, and their affection for each other, it is easy for one to 
see how such misunderstandings might have arisen, under all the cir- 
cumstances, 

She writes: “I had determined when last I wrote you that you should 
not receive another line from me until by your frequent letters I should 
be convinced that mine would give you pleasure, and this determination 
would still remain unbroken had it not been the request of Mrs. Ernest 
that I should act her secretary,—her time being so much occupied with 
preparations to leave the country that she has not one moment to spare 
to so worthy a friend as she considers you. 


“The trunk that you left in her care she will take with her to Pitts- 
burgh and see that Mr. Denny forwards it to you. With respect to your 
leaving the country she says she believes you have sacrificed your hap- 
piness at the shrine of ambition. She regrets that her friend whose at- 
tachments she had always believed were so strong suffered them to be 
so much weakened by the fickle goddess of fortune, but although she 
censures you in this respect, she still feels the same interest in your future 
prosperity and happiness as ever. She says also that if you are not too 
much taken up with the bells of St. Luis [sic], she shall expect to see 
you at some future day at Pittsburgh, but it is said here by some that 
you are married. If so, we may despair of seeing you. We wish you 
would give us a particular description of her person, as we have heard 
that she is very tall and perfectly Spanish in the rest of her appearance.” 
Why does this suggest that Ann Hull was short and plump and fair? 
And was she the secretary only, or did she put into Catherine Ernest’s 
letter the questions and the comments of Ann Hull? 


She tells him that “poor Ann,” by which name she means the little 
daughter of the Ernests’ who is usually called Nancy, has been very ill, 
“which will prevent Mrs. Ernest from setting off today, as she had in- 
tended. Her situation is the most unhappy of anyone I ever knew. She 
has confessed lately to her friend that she knows nothing at all of her 
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husband, By selling the remainder of her furniture she has been enabled 
to pay all her debts. She is a charming woman, and I shall feel the loss 
of her society extremely. Do, my dear friend, fix some period for your 
return if it is in your power. No situation or stile [sic] of living could 
be unpleasant to me were I but with you. It is said here that you have 
made a most happy exchange. Judge G—— is continually lamenting 
that it was not his good fortune—he is a poor creature and is thought 
so by every man of sense in this country. 


“Farewell, my dear friend, and be assured that no cordial can be ad- 
ministered to the heart of your friend equal to that of hearing from 
youu—Ann Hull.” 

Could any girl say more? 

And if poor Frederick could only have written as freely as his brother 
Edward did, over fifty years later, when he explained his brother’s rea- 
sons for going to St. Louis, stating that “he was transferred against his 
will”! But now Frederick could not tell Ann that he must be in that 
quarter to stifle what remained of the Burr conspiracy, and that it had 
been put to him as a sacred duty to guard that frontier from the effects 
of treasonable plots. He must suffer her to think that it was ambition 
that had led him hither, and must make no reply to her reproaches. 


That he too suffered, later letters to Anthony Ernest and to his own 
sister Nancy, prove beyond a doubt. But here and now he is silent. ‘There 


is for him no other course. 


On July 20, 1807, Frederick is obliged to write to James that he is 
surprised, mortified and astonished at receiving from Baldwin a letter 
on James’s expulsion from Princeton. He laments that James has been 
unfortunate in being associated with young men born to an inheritance 
of property, and “to beds of down and roses.” He reminds him that 
“our mother and sisters are dependent on our elder brother, and are en- 
titled to the remainder of Tarleton’s estate, after your expenses are eco- 
nomically defrayed. You might give a lustre to your family, your edu- 
cation has been liberal. Remember the privations of Charles, Tarleton, 


Fleming and myself. Baldwin assures me you have genius and an excel- f 


lent heart.” He implores James to reform. 


James had written to Frederick from Richmond on June 6, but 
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Baldwin’s letter arrived first. James’s letter puts as good a face on the 
matter as possible. “Three of our fellows had, unjustly, in our opinions, 
been subjected to collegiate punishment, dismissed. We wrote short re- 
monstrance, ‘respectfully requesting reconsideration’ of their cases. Our 
conduct was construed into an act of rebellion. The examinations were 
to begin the next day and the vacation would have commenced within 
a week from that time. The faculty immediately dismissed college for 
five weeks—knowing that they could not punish all of us, (or if pun- 
ished it would be no disgrace as 11/12ths of the students had signed.) 
A committee was appointed . . . I was one of the committee . . . we, the 
committee, were expelled. I could have been reinstated by renouncing 
our compact and making abject concessions. Am now writing in the 
Treasurer’s office . . . shall commence study of law in a few days.” He 
adds that the trial of Burr is the theme of conversation, and that large 
bets are pending that Wilkinson will not appear. 

In the history of Princeton University, this disturbance is known as 
the “Riots of 1807,” and is substantially as related in James’s letter. 
About one hundred and twenty-five of the two hundred students left, 
and only about fifty-seven returned. Several, it is said, and James was 
among them, went to William and Mary College for a time, but trouble 
there suspended their activities. It is quite certain that James did not 
graduate from William and Mary. The historian of Princeton com- 
ments on the excellent careers that some of them achieved. One was 
Andrew Hunter Holmes, the Mackinac hero of the War of 1812, for 
whom Fort Holmes is named. Fayette Neville and Neville B. Craig, old 
friends of James from Pittsburgh, were among the “rioters.” 

By September 6, 1807, James had received Frederick’s letter of re- 
proach, and writes again to explain his position, saying that Mr. Baldwin 


never intimated to him his disapprobation. 


There is a letter of September 10, from Detroit, which shows that 
although Frederick was almost bankrupt at the time himself, he had 
taken what means he could to safeguard his old friend’s family. It is 
from Joseph Hosford, a merchant of Detroit, to Frederick, and says: 
“Mrs. Ernest’s account has been paid by Mr. Brush, all but ten dollars, 


and as I cannot lose that sum and you made yourself accountable to me 
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for the full amount of her account, pay Robert Sanders, who has San- 
ders and Ogden’s business.” 


George Wallace, another old Detroit friend, the one who had shared 
with Frederick the scorn of the haughty daughter of the Navarres’ in 
the matter of the tobacco juice, had gone to Vincennes after the fire. 
He writes now to inform Frederick that Meriwether Lewis’ delay in 
reaching his post is said to be due to a love affair with a handsome Vir- 
ginia lady. This was not calculated to soothe Frederick, enmeshed in the 
thousand and one complications of the new government, and awaiting 
with anxiety the arrival of his superior. 


A letter from Caroline Matilda, written from “Belmont” on July 
17, had given Frederick various items of news. Since his visit, their sis- 
ter Margaret (who had married John Spears) has borne a little girl, 
Susan Matilda Ann. Caroline Matilda tells Frederick that Edward, wh 
was with his brother Fleming at Northumberland at the time of Fred- 
erick’s visit, “laments very much not seeing you.” 

About this time, also, Frederick becomes aware of the articles pub- 
lished in the Aurora in Philadelphia, and in the Commonwealth in Pitts 
burgh, articles written by an anonymous contributor, attacking the ad- 
ministration of the governor and judges of the Michigan Territory dur- 
ing the time just after the fire. These attacks involved Frederick, and 
were a source of much worry to him. 


On September 15, William B. Foster was in St. Louis, and brought 
word of the arrival of the Ernest family in Pittsburgh. Mrs. Ernest had 
at length given up hope of her husband’s returning to Detroit. Her in- 
tention had been revealed to Frederick in the letter received from Nancy 
Hull, and she had reached Pittsburgh, and the shelter of her relatives’ 
homes, sometime during the summer. 


Frederick takes this opportunity to send to his old-time friend a letter, 
dated September 15, which he is careful to word so as not to confirm 
any suspicions she may have that she will never see her husband again: 


Dear Madam, 

Mr. Foster, with whom I became acquainted in Pittsburgh, has unexpectedly 
visited our country. I cannot omit the occasion which his return affords me of 
renewing to you those assurances of inviolable friendship which I have so often 
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made. I never reflect on the past without the deepest regrets, nor look for- 
ward to the future without the most painful solicitudes. 


How unaccountable are the events of this world! The occurrences of the 
last ten years appear like the illusory creations of fancy, rather than the inci- 
dents of real life. Everything is distinctly remembered, and yet the whole ap- 
pears to be involved in a mysterious cloud, which my reason can neither pene- 
trate nor dispel. 


Where is Captain Ernest—the husband, the father, the friend? Whose 
presence was happiness; whose departure was accompanied with a tear; and 
whose return has been expected from day to day, until the soul sickens with 
despair and ceases to confide in those vain and empty hopes in which it has 
already been so fatally disappointed. He is laboring, perhaps, in the rich mine 
of commerce, and will, at an unexpected moment, bless his family with the 
unexpected rewards of his industry. 

Pray God it may be so, and surely there is no solution of his unaccountable 
absence so probable as this. 


Fortitude is strengthened by exercise, and the many distinguished evidences 
which you have given of your superiority over fortune and accident of every 
kind, convince me that you cannot always be unhappy. Human life is a check- 
ered scene in which pain and pleasure continually succeed each other and this 
succession we can as little control as the vicissitudes of rain and sunshine. Then 
why repine at them, since they are the lot of mortals. I pity those whose em- 
barrassments are drawn upon them by their own follies and indiscretions; but 
those like yourself who have nothing with which to reproach themselves, may 
preserve their serenity and happiness in despite of the adverse accidents from 
which all the amiable virtues have been insufficient to guard them. 

When I next visit Pittsburgh, I shall take the liberty of visiting a family to 
whose hospitalities I am so largely indebted, at which time I hope to prevail 
upon you to give up your little son, who, through the partial friendship of his 
father, bears my name. To Captain Ernest and to you I owe a debt of friend- 
ship which you must permit me to repay to your child. Will you not let me 
hear from you? Your children are all dear to me. Susan and Nancy were sweet 
girls. .. When I ask you to write, it is not that you should yourself take that 


trouble. Anthony will say whatever [you wish him to] . . . I hope you will 
oblige me in that. 


William B. Foster, who carried this letter back to the sad woman in 
Pittsburgh, was a partner of her sister’s husband, Major Denny. Nancy 


© Denny, who had visited her in Detroit in the days when all looked hope- 
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ful to them, was gone now—she had died a year before Catherine Er. 
nest returned to Pittsburgh. 


JAMES AND HIS GUARDIAN, HENRY BALDWIN 


On October 16, James writes another characteristic letter. He has 
been in council with Brother Charles. It is suggested that Frederick be- 
come guardian for James in place of Henry Baldwin. He says naively: 
“T have by nature a very stubborn disposition, can be persuaded to al- 
most anything, but not coerced, and never could I conceive that any 
merit attached to acts unless they were spontaneous.” How James would 
have enjoyed himself under some of the advanced systems of education 
in contemplation today. He had been allowed by the kindly Tarleton to 
work out his own system of discipline. He might have been all right had 
there not been so many other people in the world who believed that 
they, too, must never be coerced. Strange to say, these are not the people 
who produce milleniums. 


James also writes that he has lately seen Richard, and that the “Bel- 
mont” family are well. 


There is a letter to George Wallace, written by Frederick on No- 
vember 14, 1807. “After a long interval of mutual forgetfulness, I was 
much gratified by yours of 20 Sep. handed me by Mr. McGiffin. His 
being your friend entitled him to every attention in my power to bestow; 


his owm worth will conciliate the regards of all who have the plea 


ure of his acquaintance. You were expected at our place, or I should 


sooner have written. It would have given me much pleasure to renew 
at St. Louis the intimacy which formerly subsisted at Detroit. I beg you 
to make my respects to Mrs. Wallace.” 


Frederick’s acceptance of the post at St. Louis, with the paucity 0 
explanation for the move, had created some misunderstandings in th 
minds of his old Detroit friends; they felt themselves deserted by om 
who should have remained with them after the disaster. He was sens 


tive, too, about his inability to be more explicit in giving his reasons for 
the acceptance of his new office. One by one, he and his friends renewet 
their old relations, and their letters were really of great value in assuay > 


ing the grief and disappointment that was his lot. 
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After the receipt of James’s letter of explanation about the riot and 
expulsion incident, Frederick took a less severe view of that youthful in- 
discretion. On November 15, he encloses for James’ perusal a letter 
written by Henry Baldwin in which the latter says he does not wish 
James to return to Nassau Hall. Frederick does not want James to let 
Baldwin know he has seen the letter. James must have accused Baldwin 
of not sending him all the money he should, for Frederick says, refer- 
ring to Tarleton’s estate: ““Mismanagement was talked of but it came 
from Mr. Baldwin’s enemies. I paid little attention to it. The fairness 
of Mr. Baldwin ought not to be disputed lightly, yet it might be proper 
for some of us to inform ourselves on these matters, for your sake and 
our mother’s. I beg you to recollect if you can the moneys disbursed for 
you by the executor. It may be necessary in the adjustment of his ac- 


” 
counts. 


This readiness to believe James and to question the administration of 
Baldwin reveals the hold of his brother upon Frederick’s affections. 
Otherwise he would have remembered that James had been just as ex- 
travagant during Tarleton’s lifetime. Tarleton had never had much 
spare money, while his investments were chiefly in land, which at this 
time would have been very difficult to turn into an income of any kind, 


although if held, they might in time become of value. 


There is a letter from William B. Foster saying that Frederick’s bar- 
rel, and the trunk referred to in Ann Hull’s letter, are now in Pitts- 
burgh, and asking instructions about forwarding them to Massac on 
their way to St. Louis. The receipt of these was a genuine joy to Fred- 
erick, as he had long missed the papers and books they contained. There 
can be no better evidence of the nebulousness of his plans when he left 
Detroit, than the traces shown in later letters of the value of these papers 
in settling his affairs. 


On January 9, 1808, James, still in the treasurer’s office at Rich- 
mond, sends more complaints of his guardian: “Baldwin promised $200 
annually at Richmond, only $60 received . . . his statement of expenses 
exceeded my own .. . I know I am not accurate . . . meet with many 
interruptions to study at Richmond. Baldwin has urged more founda- 


tion for law studies. Charles wants me to study and go in partnership 
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ful to them, was gone now—she had died a year before Catherine Er. 
nest returned to Pittsburgh. 


JAMES AND HIS GUARDIAN, HENRY BALDWIN 


On October 16, James writes another characteristic letter. He has 
been in council with Brother Charles. It is suggested that Frederick be- 
come guardian for James in place of Henry Baldwin. He says naively: 
“T have by nature a very stubborn disposition, can be persuaded to al- 
most anything, but not coerced, and never could I conceive that any 
merit attached to acts unless they were spontaneous.” How James would 
have enjoyed himself under some of the advanced systems of education 
in contemplation today. He had been allowed by the kindly Tarleton te 
work out his own system of discipline. He might have been all right had 


there not been so many other people in the world who believed that | 


they, too, must never be coerced. Strange to say, these are not the people 
who produce milleniums. 


James also writes that he has lately seen Richard, and that the “Bel- 


mont” family are well. 


There is a letter to George Wallace, written by Frederick on No 
vember 14, 1807. “After a long interval of mutual forgetfulness, I wa 
much gratified by yours of 20 Sep. handed me by Mr. McGiffin. His 
being your friend entitled him to every attention in my power to bestow; 
his owm worth will conciliate the regards of all who have the plea 
ure of his acquaintance. You were expected at our place, or I shoul 
sooner have written. It would have given me much pleasure to renew 
at St. Louis the intimacy which formerly subsisted at Detroit. I beg yo 
to make my respects to Mrs. Wallace.” 


Frederick’s acceptance of the post at St. Louis, with the paucity 0 
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explanation for the move, had created some misunderstandings in thf 


minds of his old Detroit friends; they felt themselves deserted by om 
who should have remained with them after the disaster. He was sen* 
tive, too, about his inability to be more explicit in giving his reasons fe 
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After the receipt of James’s letter of explanation about the riot and 
expulsion incident, Frederick took a less severe view of that youthful in- 
discretion. On November 15, he encloses for James’ perusal a letter 
written by Henry Baldwin in which the latter says he does not wish 
James to return to Nassau Hall. Frederick does not want James to let 
Baldwin know he has seen the letter. James must have accused Baldwin 
of not sending him all the money he should, for Frederick says, refer- 
ring to Tarleton’s estate: ““Mismanagement was talked of but it came 
from Mr. Baldwin’s enemies. I paid little attention to it. The fairness 
of Mr. Baldwin ought not to be disputed lightly, yet it might be proper 
for some of us to inform ourselves on these matters, for your sake and 
our mother’s. I beg you to recollect if you can the moneys disbursed for 
you by the executor. It may be necessary in the adjustment of his ac- 
counts.” 


This readiness to believe James and to question the administration of 
Baldwin reveals the hold of his brother upon Frederick’s affections. 
Otherwise he would have remembered that James had been just as ex- 
travagant during Tarleton’s lifetime. Tarleton had never had much 
spare money, while his investments were chiefly in land, which at this 
time would have been very difficult to turn into an income of any kind, 


although if held, they might in time become of value. 


There is a letter from William B. Foster saying that Frederick’s bar- 
rel, and the trunk referred to in Ann Hull’s letter, are now in Pitts- 
burgh, and asking instructions about forwarding them to Massac on 
their way to St. Louis. The receipt of these was a genuine joy to Fred- 
erick, as he had long missed the papers and books they contained. There 
can be no better evidence of the nebulousness of his plans when he left 
Detroit, than the traces shown in later letters of the value of these papers 
in settling his affairs. 


On January 9, 1808, James, still in the treasurer’s office at Rich- 
mond, sends more complaints of his guardian: “Baldwin promised $200 
annually at Richmond, only $60 received . . . his statement of expenses 
exceeded my own .. . I know I am not accurate . . . meet with many 
interruptions to study at Richmond. Baldwin has urged more founda- 


tion for law studies. Charles wants me to study and go in partnership 
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[with him]. I have not yet determined whether I should accede to it.” 
The colossal condescension expressed in this last sentence is a good key 
by which to read James’s character. Charles should have been honored 
indeed by his brother’s consenting even to consider a course so benevo- 
lent! 


In the meantime, the “impertinences in the Aurora,” as Frederick 
had called them in a former letter to Judge Woodward, continued, 
They had caused dissension and suspicion to take the place of the former 
friendly rivalries of Detroit. Poor Joseph Wilkinson, Ernest’s successor, 
had been removed, and on account of failing to give satisfaction in the 


tion at the suit of the United States. His wife was in far worse trouble 


than was poor Catherine Ernest, albeit the latter was to suffer longer. 


ants, as exemplified in the case of Ernest, Wilkinson, and another unfor- 
tunate debtor, John Reddick (an army contractor who was ruined by 
the demand of the government for its pay in gold, although he had re- 
ceived his in continental currency), suggest that it is necessary to study 


these cases carefully in order to arrive at a just conclusion. 


The anonymous letters in the Aurora and the Commonwealth con- 
tinued to hurl all sorts of charges at all the territorial officers, past and 


present. These squibs were posted up on buildings in Detroit, in case all 


at that time. Judge Woodward manfully defended Bates against any 
animadversions and sought to turn the attacks away from his colleagues. 
But it was like fighting in the dark, no one knew who was the assailant. 
Each suspected another, and rumors were constantly causing fresh 
breaches of friendship. Frederick Bates read the Aurora, if not the Com- 
monwealth, and letters coming to him from Detroit kept him aware of 
the progress of the affair. Nothing shows better than do these newspaper 
letters the difficulties which must have beset Frederick in Detroit after 
the arrival of Governor Hull. When consideration is given to the fact 
that his admiration of the governor’s daughter made it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to oppose her father in some of his odd schemes, it appears that hs 


course must have been attended by overwhelming embarrassments. 


settling of his accounts, was confined in the jail at Detroit on an execu- | 





could not read them in the papers. Detroit had no newspaper of her own § 
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On April 27, 1808, Judge Woodward was able to announce who 
was the real author of this mass of accusation and invective. It was John 
Gentle, a native of Scotland, a British subject. This man who “had no 
rights in Detroit, donation or otherwise,” had been stirring up all the 
dissatisfaction with the allotments of the parcels of land given in ex- 
change for the old properties owned before the fire, on much the same 
ficult to oppose her father in some of his odd schemes, it appears that his 
could by boring from within. 


One of the misunderstandings which this state of affairs at Detroit 
had produced came near resulting in a duel for Frederick. Judge Griffin 
descended upon St. Louis in August, 1807, breathing vengeance upon 
him, but upon their meeting, each disavowed the threats which he had 
heard credited to the other, and their old animosities and disagreements 
(Bates had nearly always supported the opposite side in their former as- 
sociation) were forgotten. The account of this incident in a letter of 
Frederick’s to Richard does not reveal any alarm on Frederick’s part, 
but he does solemnly advise Richard that in a similar emergency he 
should choose a wise second. To his second, Frederick attributes the for- 
tunate termination of this disagreement. 


George Hoffman, Frederick’s one-time associate on the land board in 
Detroit, who had married “little Miss Audrain,” Peter’s daughter Mar- 
garet, wrote him from Mackinac in August, 1807. This young man 
was from Virginia, though from a very different part of it, and from a 
very different environment than that of the Bates boys. He came from 
Woodstock, whence Peter Muhlenberg had led his loyal German troops 
out of the church to fight for liberty in the beginning of the Revolu- 
tionary War. Hoffman’s father and mother had come on to the West- 
ern Waters from the valley of the Shenandoah, and settled there with 
their numerous family. George had received the collectorship at Mack- 
inac that Tarleton had once coveted for Frederick. Had Frederick 
availed himself of some of the good advice that Hoffman sent him about 
the British traders whom Hoffman knew at Mackinac, he would have 


} been spared many mistakes, and the United States would have been the 


gainer, 


[To be continued ] 











HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


At the annual meeting of the society, held on January 28, 1947, 2 paper 


on “Hervey Allen os. Arthur St. Clair,’ 


> 


written by Henry K. Siebeneck, Esq, 
was read by Mr. Lawrence S$, Thurman, and an account of “‘Charles Brewer, 
Mid-nineteenth Century Pittsburgh Philanthropist,” was given by Mr. C, 
Stanton Belfour. A minute on the death of Frank L. Duggan, long a trustee 
of the society, was read by Judge Gray and unanimously approved. All in- 
cumbent officers of the society were re-elected for three-year terms; Miss Nixon 
and Mesdames Adams and Stewart were re-clected as trustees for five-year 
terms; and the following were newly elected as trustees—Mr. Ralph E. Flinn, 


in place of the late Frank L. Duggan; C. F. C. Arensberg, Esq., in place of the 








late Thomas Mellon IL; and Mr. Richard S. Rauh, in place of the late James 


Rae. A change in the by-laws, whereby new members are now accepted upon 
application and payment of current dues, without the formal clection previously 


required, was unanimously adopted. 

An all-Washington program was appropriately provided for the afternoon 
meeting of the society held on February 22. ““The Washington Family Other 
than George” was the subject of a paper presented by Mr. Richard B. Tucker, 
a grandnephew, several times removed, of the Father of His Country; an 
account of “Western Pennsylvania in the Military Schooling of Washington” 
was given by Dr. Alfred P. James; and a copy of Gilbert Stuart’s portrait of 
Washington, painted by Mr. Vincent Nesbert, was presented to the society bs 
Mr. Siebeneck. Among special exhibits shown on this occasion were a dioram: 
of Fort Duquesne, loaned by the artist, Mr. L. Evans Parcell; a charcoal draw- 
ing of Bouquet’s Blockhouse, a gift of the artist, Mr. Thornton Oakley; and: 
collection of swords, rifles, powderhorns, and some relics associated with the 
Washington family. 

In place of its regular March meeting in the Historical’ Building, the society 
met in the Commons Room, Cathedral of Learning, University of Pittsburgh, 
on Friday evening, the twenty-eighth, for a tour of the Nationality Room 
under the competent guidance of Mrs. Ruth Crawford Mitchell and a number 


of student aides. 


The noted composer, Ethelbert Nevin, was the subject of the entire program 


given at the society’s meeting of April 29. It opened with a general accoun! 
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of Nevin’s life, entitled “From Vineacre to Venice,” written by Daniel E. 
Nevin, but read, in the absence of the author, by Gifford K. Wright, Esq. 
“Reminiscences of the Composer” were then offered by his nephew, Fleming 
Nevin, Esq., who took occasion to remark that this was the first time that the 
memory of Ethelbert Nevin had thus been honored at a public meeting in 
Pittsburgh. Followed extemporaneous remarks on the same subject by Mr. 
Charles E. Irwin and former judge David Miller. Mr. J. Fred Lissfelt of the 
University of Pittsburgh then presented a critical estimate of “Ethelbert Nevin, 
the Musician,” followed by a group of Nevin’s songs played by the speaker and 
sung by Mrs. Lissfelt. Also included in the program was a piano solo, Nevin’s 
“Song of the Brook,” played by Mrs. Samuel Selkovits of Aliquippa. In the 
entrance hall, displays of a considerable number and variety of Nevin mem- 
orabilia were on exhibit, most of them loaned by the University of Pittsburgh, 
but some by Mr. Fleming Nevin and by Mrs. T. A. Standish, Sr., the com- 


poser’s sister. 


A special meeting of the society was held in the afternoon on May 20, for 
the formal acceptance and installation of a large oil portrait of Judge Thomas 
Mellon, which was received as a gift from his grandson, Mr. William Larimer 
Mellon. The portrait is a copy, done by the late Verona A. Kiralfy, of one 
painted by the French artist, Chartran. In the absence of the donor, President 
Garland called on Mrs. Sarah Mellon Scaife, a granddaughter of Judge Mellon, 
to make the presentation, and Mr. Evans, in accepting the portrait on behalf 
of the society, reviewed at some length the characters and achievements of 
Judge Mellon and his descendants, with special emphasis on their cultural 
interests. Mr. John O’Connor, assistant director of the Department of Fine 
Arts, Carnegie Institute, followed with a “Sketch of the Artist, Chartran,” and 
of the local copyist. The exercises concluded with the presentation and adop- 
tion of a minute offered by Charles A. Locke, Esq., on the death of the donor’t 
brother, Thomas Mellon II, a trustee of the society. Before the meeting 
adjourned, however, Mr. Charles A. McClintock exhibited an original letter 
written by Colonel Henry Bouquet at Fort Loudoun, August 25, 1764, te 
Alexander McKee, assistant deputy agent for Indian affairs at Fort Pitt, which 


) he thereupon presented to the society as a gift from Mrs. Roland Wood of 


Lacanada, California. 


The last regular monthly meeting of the season was held on May 27, the 


» customary “University of Pittsburgh Night.” The history department of the 
® university, under the direction of Dr. John W. Oliver, presented the following 
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speakers: Mr. James A. Kehl, who offered a study of “The Allegheny Demo. 
crat, 1833-36”; and Mrs. Charles F. Lewis, who discussed “The Three Jame 
Finley’s: Preacher, Politician, and Engineer.” A large framed portrait of John 
D. Scully was presented by his grandson, Mr. John D. Scully Ackenheil, and 
accepted for the society by Mr. Evans. 


REPORT OF MOTOR TOUR 


The annual motor tour of the society took place on Saturday, June 28, 
Starting promptly from the Historical Building at 10:45 a.M., some fifty 
members and their friends journeyed to Grove City: about half of them 
traveled in a motorbus chartered by the society, their trip being enlivened by 
comments from Henry Oliver Evans, Esq., on the several points of interest 
seen in passing. The group had an excellent lunch at the Penn-Grove Hotel, 
After it President Garland, who has been a trustee of Grove City College for 


many years, introduced Dr. Weir C. Ketler, president of the college, who spoke [§ 


a jail aia Sean 





at length of the history of that institution, founded by his father about 1876, J 


Dr. Morgan Barnes, president of the Mercer County Historical Society, then 


recounted some of the salient features of the settlement of the county. 


Grove City College has been richly endowed by a number of generous 
benefactors. After lunch the group visited several buildings on the upper 
campus, including, first, the chapel donated by the family of the late Samuel P. 
Harbison, the significance of the architecture and fittings of which was ex 
plained in detail by Dr. Alva J. Calderwood, dean of the college. It is a fin 
example of American Gothic fashioned after the model of Sainte Chapelle, and 
bears striking witness to the evolution of Calvinistic taste from the old-time 


brick cube to the perfection of medieval reproduction. 


Next visited was another ornament of the campus, the Mary Anderson Pew 
Dormitory, a recent building housing two hundred women students in tem 


time. Few royal palaces are more spacious and appealing than this structure. 


Lastly, the Administration Building, given by Mr. Harry J. Crawford o 
Emlenton, was inspected. It includes a theater and dance hall sufficient 0 § 
provide for one thousand students. In the executive office was found the grea 


gift of H. J. Heinz made forty years ago. It is a remarkable oil painting o 
Daniel Webster, than whom no man ever had a more superb head to paint. Tht 
nameplate on the picture announces that the artist was the celebrated Englis 


painter, Stuart. As the plate is said to have been put on in Cincinnati durin 
the fifties of the last century, too much weight should not be given to the worl J 
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» Mary Ann Potter of Oliver High School; Martha Church of Peabody High 
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English. Experts have declared the picture to be a genuine Gilbert Stuart, the 
great American portraitist. And indeed no other contemporary artist could have 
produced so brilliant a result—a magnificent head, magnificently painted. 


The return trip was made by way of Harmony, site of the first Harmonite 
settlement in this country. Here, our group visited the Harmony Society and 
Mennonite cemeteries under the guidance of Dr. Arthur I. Stewart assisted by 
the Rev. Mr. Loran Veith and a number of the local Boy Scouts. Dr. Stewart’s 
remarks were supplemented by the distribution of locally prepared mimeo- 
graphed lists of the outstanding facts about the Harmony Society, its old grave- 
yard, and other surviving features of the original settlement. Unfortunately, 
the hour was too late for a walking tour of the town, and it was evident that 
enough points of interest remained to be seen to warrant another, more 
leisurely, visit in the not too distant future. 


H. K. Siesenecx, Chairman 


The following new members were enrolled in the first six months of 1947: 
contributing, Richard S. Rauh; sustaining, Frank M. Hesse; annual, John D. 
Scully Ackenheil, Mrs. Royal Daniel, Jr., Robert L. Forsythe and Mrs. Charles 
J. Horst of Ben Avon, Mrs. Charles F. Lewis of Coraopolis, Mrs. Birney K. 
McMechen, Mrs. E. R. McMillin, Donald D. Mangone, Lester R. Mohr of 
Zelienople, Charles Penrose of Bethany College, W. Va., Mrs. Hugh Rodman 
of Oakmont, George A. Smith, George F. Swetnam; educational, Lloyd M. 
Clark of Kiskiminetas Springs School, Robert D. Hazlett of Princeton Univer- 
sity, Henry A. Riddle of Western Theological Seminary; annual institutional, 
Historical Committee, Central Council of Polish Organizations, Pittsburgh, J. 
Borkowski, chairman. 


In the same period word was received of the deaths of Sophie Gaskell 
Keenan, Georgina C. Negley, and John E. Reynolds of Meadville—all annual 


members, 


Plans previously announced for enlisting the interest and active codperation 


@) of young people in the work of the society have begun to materialize under the 
) supervision of the museum curator, Mr. Thurman. In response to invitations 
») sent experimentally to the nearer-by schools and colleges early in the year, some 
sixteen students from four schools came to the Historical Building for instruc- 


tion and work on the society’s collections, most of them once or twice every 
weekend, until the end of the school year. Among them were Ann Clark, 
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School; Anita Conte, Rose Marie Castelli, Pat Petrovic, Mary Vacarelli, Grace 
Sassons, Joan Strobel, and Angela Conte of Divine Providence Academy; and, 
beginning in the spring, Maryanne Laffey, Helen Ann Quinn, Pat Wohlforth, 
Delores Havrella, and Joan Wagner of Cathedral High School. These studeny 
assisted in recataloguing most of the society’s stored museum collections and dl 


of its larger portraits and other pictures. They also arranged certain displays for 


the annual western regional conference of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Junior Historians, held at the Historical Building in April, and assisted in the 
composition of the special Nevin and Mellon exhibits referred to above. In fact 
they have done so well that, although formal organization of the projected 
junior council is still in the offing, it is expected that the work will be resumed 
next fall, and enlarged to embrace library work and the repair of old boob 
and newspapers. 


Mr. Thurman has spoken as a representative of the society at meetings of: 
number of outside organizations, including the Men’s Club of McCandles 
Township, the conference of Junior Historians referred to above, the Wilkin 
burg Rod and Gun Club, the Lions Club of Greensburg, the Westinghous 
High School commencement for veterans, and the Pittsburgh chapter of th 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 


The more permanent exhibits in the society’s museum have undergone er 
tensive alteration and relocation, many of the objects long on display having 
been replaced by others hitherto kept in storage. Among other things, one ¢ 
the long side exhibition halls is now devoted to war relics, mostly of the Civil 
War, and the other to household furniture and equipment of the years fron 
about 1750 to 1880. Special exhibits have been provided for display in othe 
places, including, seven frames of early United States stamps and envelopes ¢ 
the pre-stamp era, shown at the Pittsburgh Post Office; old money, at a nun’ 
school in the Cathedral High School; and two successive exhibits of su 
objects as artifacts, weapons, old letters, money, and lottery tickets, in th 
display windows of the Farmers Bank Building. 
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The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 


} 


Everyone interested in the history of Pittsburzh and western Pennsylvania is 


welcome to join this organization, and a simple application or request for 
rmation addressed to its office opens the way. 
I : 


Moreover, to both members and friends of the society is open the privilege 


Of providing much-needed material as well as moral support for the increas- 


ingly effective public service the society seeks to render—to members through 





enrollment under classifications calling for more than the minimum annual 


tee, and to both through gifts or bequests. 

Immeasurable would be the effect of substantial contributions toward en- 
ment of the society—this century-old medium for the expression of the 
community’s regard for its historical heritage. Bequests may be worded sim- 


ply as follows: 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania in the city of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, the sum of 


"Ween 
i=. be. » -« . . . dollars. 








